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For the Companion. | 
OLD “LEGS.” | 
By Rufus Sargent. | 

If there was one thing that we fellows at Dr. | 
Ayman’s disliked more than another, it was 
gymnastics. The doctor made much of this par- 
ticular branch of training, and advertised it in 
big letters in his yearly prospectus. Of course, 
every youngster who had the luck to be entered 
in his school, was expected to drill in the pet sci- 
ence every regiar term day, and we grew tired 
of it. | 
The retirement of our old drill master at about | 
the middle of the term, was the signal for a gen- 
eral rejoicing among the boys; but our gladness 
was of short duration. 

One day we were summoned into the hall} 
where we received our gymnastic lessons, and on 
arriving there, found that a new teacher had 
been engaged. As the doctor introduced him, I 
don’t think there was one of the fellows that did 
not smile in spite of the doctor’s frowns. 

The new-comer was both awkward and homely. 
He was tall and slim, and had very long legs, on 
which he wore lavender-colored pantaloons. His 
face was rather pale; his hair was dark; his nose 
of a reddish hue; the lids of his eyes were in- 
flamed, and he had very large ears, which stuck} “Boys,” he would say, “this isn’t fair, either | 
out very comically over his broad dickey. He | to me or to your parents;’”’ or, “Come, we've had 
bowed very low when the doctor gave his name. enough sport; now let me teach you something.” 

“Young gentlemen,” said the doctor, “to-day I} But his words only provoked new fun; or, if | 
have the pleasure of presenting you to Mr. Egbert | we pretended to go through the exercise, it was 
Rawlinson, who will henceforth be your instruct-| only to caricature his movements with more | 
or iti an art, which, however slightingly you may | laughable mimicry. | 
regard it at present, is,uevertheless, wmost im-; -The uch was, we hali-tormented his life on 
portant—perhaps* the most important agent in of him. He would often sigh and look distressed, 
physical education. I bespeak {rom you for Mr. | but he never stormed or threatened. It was a | 
Rawlinson, that high consideration and gentle- | shame that no one of us appreciated his patience. 
manly deference, which are due to his position | After Rawlinson had been our teacher for about 
and abilities, and for which you have hitherto a month, discreditable rumors about him began | 
won no little credit. I think I can assure both , to circulate in the school. As usual, these owed | 
you and your new instructor, that your inter-| their currency to Marston. He boldly declared | 
course with each other will be marked by mutual | that Rawlinson was “a drunkard!” 
courtesy, and result in great benefit.” “How do you make that out?” said some of us. | 

And with this rather grand speech, the doctor} “JZ make it out?” replied Marston, sneeringly; | 
bowed himself out of the room. | “I don’t make it out. He makes it out himself. | 

Then the fun began. | His red nose makes it out; so do his red eyes; s« 

Rawlinson, whom we immediately dubbed “Old , do his legs.” 
Legs” by common consent, was a wonder in his! “His legs?” * | 
way. As a contortionist, there seemed to be| “Yes, his legs. How could a fellow use his | 
hardly any thing he could not do. And the legs so easily as he does unless he had staggered | 
swings, and hops, and somersets, and shuffles he about upon them a great deal and limbered ’em, | 
went through with for our benefit, exhibited his eh? And then notice how he drinks water. He | 
awkward figure to such advantage, that we must’ gulps it down so furiously that he scares me some- | 
have kept up a continual roar of laughter, even times. He’s always thirsty.” 
if we had tried to refrain—which we did not. That was a fact. 

From that day the boys longed for the exercise Marston spoke of it. 
hour to come round almost as eagerly as they did 
for the “quarter spread,”’—the big dinner the 
doctor gave us four times a year. It was about 
as good as eating to see the ungainly new master 
go through his performances; and we frequently 
hot only laughed, but applauded him Iustily with 
hands and feet. 








his hands; we commented on a singular habit he 
had of working his lips; we discussed his voice, 
and agreed that it sounded cracked; and we com- 
pared notes on the peculiar expression of his face 
at certain times, half ravenous, half resolute, that 
to our fancy now betrayed a world of meaning. 
So that at last, we decided unanimously that 
“Old Legs’? must be a terrible drunkard. 
Some of the fellows were for presenting a peti- 


Sometimes, in his most rapid leaps and whirl- , 
ings, his hair would stand out straight, like that 
of the pith figure under the electrical battery; 
and Marston, our funny fellow, declared that all ' tion to have him removed, and all agreed in de- 
he could trace him by, was the red line made by | erying the man, and ‘‘cutting’’ his lessons. 
his nose where it cut the air! | Marston said he believed that Rawlinson was 

Gy mnastics were now an entertainment to us. in tlfe habit of thrashing his wife and children, 
Under Marston’s lead, we turned every part of | and that the liquor he drank must cost all the 
the exercises into most ludicrous comedy, and if} money he earned. He asserted that he believed 
we ever followed Rawlinson’s directions at all, it | that Rawlinson’s wife had to support the family 
Was in a spirit of burlesque and mimicry, that | by washing at seventy-five cents a dozen, with 
made the whole lesson a roaring farce. the children in bed to keep them from freezing. 

The poor man could do nothing with us. Mars-; We got a good deal excited over this, and half 
ton made him not only his butt of ridicule, but believed it, until finally we began actually to 
“pet aversion;” and finally, no boy dared to say | hate the man. 
4word in the new teacher’s favor, for Marston! One day, while a knot of us were in the gym- 
Was a terrible fellow, and we feared to have his nasium, talking the matter over, Marston sud- 
drollery directed against us almost as badly as | denly exclaimed, “Let’s reform him! I’ve gota 
We ieared any punishment. plan. Do you know where the doctor keeps the 

Still Rawlinson did not give up trying to in- key of his medicine-chest ?”’ 

Struct us, and, what was perhaps more remarka-| “TI know,’ piped up little Rogers. 
ble, he did not complain of us to the ductor. He ‘Hasn't he got a bottle of brandy there?”’ 
did his duty, and only remonstrated, “Yes, he has,” said Tom Flint. ‘tHe gave 


| 








| up to 


OLD “LEGS.” 


some to Tobin's dog that had the cramps the 
other day.” 

“All right,’’ said Marston. 
much as he drinks, doesn’t know what a specta- 
cle he makes of himself. If he did, he’d quit it. 
He must be a horrible object when he’s in liquor, 
and if he could only see himself, he’d reform and 
lead a betver life.” : 

Marston looked rather big when he said this, 
as though it was a very ereditable suggestion, 
and no one felt like answering him. 

He went on. “We'll get him in here to-mor- 
row afternoon, and put the bottle of brandy on 
the table, with glasses and all the things. 
doctor ’ll be out attending the Board meeting, 
and the sub (sub-master) will be studying in his 
roost, and we wont mind the bell for the drill 
lesson. Then, you see, ‘Old Legs’ will have it all 
to himself. He’ll fall to and drink the brandy, 


/and when he gets boozy, we'll sit him up in a 


chair in the gymnasium, and I’ll draw a picture 
of him just as he is. Then, you see, as soon as 
he finds out that he will be exposed and made 
fun of all over the town, he’ll beg us to keep 
still, and we can make him take the pledge.” 
What madness prompted us to obey this wild 
boy, I cannot tell. His plan seared us; and yet, 


consented to share his mischief. 


That night none of us slept very soundly. We 


} not seem to notice our agitation the next morn- | 


ing, and all went well for us. 

The sub at two o’clock in the afternoon went 
his study, and the doctor drove away in 
his gig. The circumstances were all favorable. 


| the doctor’s desk. 


| box, and took it down to the lower hall. Mars- 
| ton got asalver, and put the decanter and two 


; cut glass goblets by the side of it, and set the} 


whole service on the table. He said 
| make it as tempting as possible. 
We had hardly got matters fully 
| when we heard “Old Legs” coming. 
stantly fled. Notasoul remained behind, though 
| we left all the doors ajar. 

From our hiding-places we saw him descend 
| the stairs alone. He entered the room and shut 
|the door. At that instant the school-bell in the 
| tower rang for our exercise. 
| We heard “Old Legs” cross the floor towards 
the platform. Then his eye probably rested up- 
| on the decanter, for we heard him cross over to 
where it was. 

We heard the glasses move. 
| were quick steps, and, with a terrible noise, all 

the doors were closed. “Old Legs’ had shut 
| himself in, 


we inust 


| Somehow, a sudden panic seized us then. 


“Now ‘Old Legs,’ | 


The | 


Little Rogers crept up and found the key on | 
In ten minutes we had the | 
| decanter of brandy from the leather medicine- 


arranged | 
We in-| 


Suddenly there | 


We 
fled stealthily from the house and huddled to- 
gether behind the barn. Only Marston and Tom 
| Flint remained. Some of us were pale and fright- 


| ened at the prospect before us. 


Presently Marston came running ‘out, half- 
| choking with laughter. ‘“He’s at it! He’s at it! 


He’s drinking like a fish! We got the door open 


| 2 little way and saw him. If he comes out now, 


| he'll play the mischief, and so you'd better get 
| away if you’re afraid. But it’s great fun.” 

Some of the little fellows ran off still further 
from the house, while Marston and a few of the 
boys more bold and curious than the rest went 
| back to the gymnasium. 

It was a fact. Rawlinson was sitting at the 
table and pouring down the brandy like an old 
bruiser. We heard the gurgle of the liquor and 
the rattle of the glass. In ten minutes all was 
still. The door where Marston had peeped had 
been locked on the inside while he was absent, 
and so had all the others. Rawlinson had locked 
everybody out, and had pulled down the window 
shades. Whatever else might happen to him, 
nobody would get his picture, that was certain. 
| What should we do? 

Ten minutes more we listened and waited. All 
| was still as death. ‘There were no sounds from 
|the room. It would not do to break in the doors, 
We stood in a quandary. 
| All at once a ghastly noise broke the silence 
| within. It was a kind of scream, ending in a 





| of course. 


| half-strangled gasp, that froze our blood in our 
| veins. 
inoroughiy territfed now, we tled precipitately 

out of the house and scattered in every direction. 

It was fully half an hour before any of us dared 
to return. We knew the noise must have aroused 
the sub-master and the housekeepers, and that 
| “Old Legs’? must now be in their charge. 
| When we did creep back, we found the gymna- 
| sium open, and no trace remaining of the liquor, 
| orof “Old Legs.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There was a large damp place 
on the floor, but that was all. 

We saw the doctor’s hat on the rack in the 
{hall. The sight of this and the silence and 
| surrounding gloom so increased our alarm that 
| we did not dare to speak to each other, We 
| yenched the school-room and began to look into 
| our books, meanwhile trembling from head to 
| foot. Quietly and suddenly the doctor appeared 
lamong us. His face was very solemn and stern. 
| His hands were behind his back. 


| “Boys,” said he, in a deep, severe voice, “you 


| such was his influence, that he led us on, and we | have been up to very serious mischief, It is no 
We had noticed it before | 
Then we put our heads to- | 
gether. We called to mind the tremulonsness of | were in a fever of expectation. The doctor did number has told what your plans were, and what 


| thanks to you that you have not committed a 
wrong that could never be mended. One of your 
you thought about Mr. Rawlinson. You were 
| Wholly mistaken. Instead of being dissipated, he 
| was trying hard to recover from dissipation. He 
had wasted twenty years of his life in intemper- 
ate indulgence, and was struggling manfully 
against his appetite. 
“Your foolish and sinful act has brought him 
' low. He had not tasted liquor for two years until 
he drank that brandy you placed before him to- 
|day. His tremulous appearance, his strange 
looks, all arose from the violence of the conflict 
he was carrying on with himself. He was trying 
| not to fall a victim to his old passion. Heaven 
only knows what the result will be. He has 
been taken away from here, and is now in kind 
hands. When you are called to your prayers to- 
night, it becomes you to beseech God to forgive 
' the gfeat wrong you have done, and to raise up 
him whom you have cast down.” 


Here the doctor’s voice trembled with emotion. 
He went away without another word. His prayer 
that night in the chapel was not the only sincere 
one offered up—and the petitions were heard and 
answered. 

Two weeks after the occurrence above related, 
we were at our Latin one day, when Mr. Rawlin- 
son was announced. The doctor acted as if he 
expected him. We looked as if we believed our 


drill-master had come back for vengeance, and 


Luvs kouatA AN 


yauceesp ¢ 


wJ 


na 2aeer* 


that he would thrash us all, aiter the other, 
and the sub held us. 


But he eame in peaceably, with his cane and 


one 


vhile the doctoi 


his hat in his hand. He was paler than ever; 
his nose was redder and his eyes were weaker; 
but he was better dressed now, and less awkward 
in his appearance than we had ever seen him, 
The doctor sat down, and Rawlinson turned 


and gazed at us for a moment, 

“Boys,” said he, kindly, “since I saw you last, 
Thave had a piece of unexpected good fortune. 
An old law-suit that had been pending in the 
courts for over twenty years, has been decided in 
my family, are now more than 
comfortable, and our anxieties for the supplies of 


favor of and we 


life are happily taken away. There was one 
anxiety that we did have not many days ago, 


You took 
some part in causing that anxiety, my young 
friends, but I had the worst of it. I was weak, 
and [ fell. You knew it, and so [ thought you 
might be glad to hear that the danger is passed 


and that was a deep and bitter one. 


-by God's grace, I trust forever—and that [am 
strong again. Ithink I am once more a man!” 


Here he hesitated and his voice faltered. 

There Then Marston, with his 
eyes brimming with tears, rushed forward, and 
both of Rawlinson’s hands, shook them 
but could not and we 
wl, one the followed his example. 
That grecting was one of the supreme moments 
life with Then and there we made re- 
solves to let reckless mischief alone, and never 
hasty judgments, to 
weakness or the 


was a silence, 


taking 
vehemently, say a word; 


after other, 





ot us. 


again to condemn on or 
tempt our own 
others. 
io -- 
For the Companion. 


REVEALED BY THE LIGHTNING. 
By Alice Robbins. 


delirium, 


weakness of | 


THE YOU TH’S 


COMPANI ON. 





fore a dense thunder cloud had hidden the moon 
from sight. 

“PL get to the doctor’s before the rain comes,” 
she thought, and she quickened her steps until 
ghe almost ran. 

H{ow still it was. How strange and weird com- 
mon and familiar things looked in the darkness! 
The trees seemed gigantic! The bushes here and 
there grew to men’s stature, and then receded to 
their natural size, as she neared them. 

The houses were farther apart now, as she 
turned from the high road. They looked dark 
and deserted, not one gave evidence that its in- 
mates were astir. 

She had gone half the distance to the doctor’s 
house, and was beginning to congratulate her- 
self that she should soon be there, when the 
deep silence was broken by a heavy peal of thun- 
der, She stopped, and for a moment hesitated 
whether to go forward or return. 

“In either _the shower would probably 
catch me,” she said, and bravely she decided to 


Case 


go forward. She had nearly reached the cut, 
when some strange, unaccountable impulse 


seized her to return, but she fought against it, 
moving slower and slower. 

“How foolish!”? she murmured. ‘What have 
these poor creatures done to me that I should be 
afraid to pass the old house they live in? I’m 
ashamed of myself for being such a coward,’ 
nevertheless she had to recall her mother’s anx- 
and the sad voice of her father in his 
before she could summon sufficient 
courage to go on, 

She had almost reached the house that now 
stood in the darkness like a great blot under two 


ions face, 


| old trees, when there came a vivid flash of white 


| tinetness, 


}a familiar figure of a 


lightning that gave every object a terrible dis- 
outlined in Dilue and yellow. Then 
all was black again. A startling peal of thun- 
der followed. 





Bessy sank upon her knees utterly territied. 
She thought in that one awful flash she had seen 
man come out of the old 


| house, a figure very tall, with a slouched hat that 


1 don’t know what we shall do for father, 
Bessy. [| wish we had sent for the doctor be- 
st 

Phe woman had come out of the little bedroom 
into the pleasant living-room, brightened now 
by the leaping fhunes of an open wood-fire, | 

1 Ilanson had drawn up a stand and had | 
been reading or trying to read, but anxiety for | 
hev father, who had come home from work sick, 
bad made her restless, and it was difficult to 
keep her mind upon the book. 

“What can be done, manyna?’ and she looked 
upanxionsly, “lt is after eleven. did hope 


Dick would come this evening. He would have 


4 * for the doetor.”’ 
“But he 





didn’t come, and T have said more | 
than onee that L hoped he never would come 
again,” said her mother, “Not but what I 
should be glad enough, if he were here to go 
after the doctor, but [don’t think Diek’s coming 
does an « here much good,” 
Bessy looked down, her cheeks very red, and a 
frown contracting her pretty white forehead. 
“You are very hard on poor Dick Harring- 
ton,’ she said, slowly. “I am sure [don't see | 


what he h done to make such enemies of 
you and father.’ 
“Tle has 


compromise 


as ever 


never done any thing that | know of | 


to himself; 


| 
| 


but there is a feeling | 


comes over me in his presence that makes me | 


very uneasy. L certainly do distrust him. 


wont talk of him now. 


“Oj 


we 


s that papa’’’ cried Bessy, starting up, as 


a strange medley of talking and moaning fell 


“Is he out of his mind?” 





upon her ear, 


But | 


| she listened, 


| energetically 


“Yes, he is a very siek man,” was her mother’s 
response, as with a deep-drawn sigh, she hurried | 
back into the bedroom. 

Bessy sprang to her feet and tried to think 


shbors might be willing to 





go for the doctor. There were none, however, 
whom uid ask to perform such an errand, 
ts most of them were old and infirm, She 
hrank, too, from ealling them up, for it was 
newer midnight, and they had probably retired to 
rest hours before. 

“Why can’t I go myself?’ she murmured, 
breathlessly, as she stood before the fire. “Pa- 
pa's life may depend upon it. Of course there'll 
be n ly stirring at this hour; no one that 
would harm me, at all events.” 

She took down her father’s business slate and 
wrote onit, “Gone for the doctor—Bessy.” 


She was not quite 


consent to | going. So she hastily dressed 
hers hat and shawl, and silently left the 
hou 

rhe moon gave a fitful, uncertain light, for the 


sky was cloudy and the wind warm and damp. 





But every part of the roud was familiar to her. 
She only dreaded one lonely eut through the 
woods where there was but one dwelling-house. 


sure that her mother would , 


his was under ban, for the two old people who ; 


lived there 


hess and 


were hotorious for their 


ineivility, 


niggardli- 





Bessy had seaveely gone a third of her way be- 


| fell low over the face, 


And now she 


footsteps. 


listened breathlessly 
Yes, there were certainly footsteps. 


Presently she heard the sound of pumping at the | 


old pump that stood not far from the door of the 
house, and from whose wooden spout she had 
enjoyed, when a young girl, many a good drink 
of pure cold water. Then “pooh poohed”’ 
her fears, langhing nervously to herself, 

“It must have been the old man,”’ she said; “a 


she 


late sitter up, probably, and he had simply come | 


Still she felt averse 
journey until he had gone in 
had heard the house-door shut. 
So she remained, shivering a little, praying a lit- 
tle, till gather courage to proceed. 
She looked through the darkness. Yes, the door 
the old house was still open, for a solitary 
beam of faint candle-light straggled out into the 


out for a drink of water.’ 
to continuing her 
again, and she 
she should 


ot 


| blackness beyond. 


Suddenly the lear 
struck twelve. 


tones of a family clock 
In slow and regular succession 

the other, 
seemed 


the musical tones dropped one after 
while Bessy waited. The 
earthly to the girl. 

Why did not the old man 
he stand there and pump and pump? 
mortal thing, that figure that came out of the 
°® She had heard, read and laughed at 
ghost stories, but she was not disposed now, as 
to laugh. It must at all events be a 
practical ghost that could exercise himself so 
at the pump-handle; but ©, if he 
would only go in and let her pass by in peace! 


sounds un- 
goin? 
Was it a 


old house 


Again there burst frqm the clouds a vivid, aw- 
ful flash. The very heavens seemed opened. 
The whole landscape was lighted, giving an 
amazing photograph of the heavens with their 
the trees by the road- 
stem, and twig, and leaf 
the brown road with its grassy 


heavily-massed clouds, 
side on which every 
could be seen; 
ruts, 
before the door of the house, the house itself, 
with every seam, and pateh, and angle; the rot- 
ten steps, the dim hall. 

And now Bessy, with a deep groan, had hid- 
den face. Down closer to the ground she 
both hands over her eyes, and there, 
her strength almost trembled and 
moaned under her breath. 

She had seen something more than the sky, 


her 
cowered, 


she 


gone, 


with its dread cohorts of tempest-cloud; some- 
thing than the the grass- 
grown ruts, the old house; she had seen the face 
of aman right opposite her. He had thrown his 
hat off and was apparently washing something. 
He looked wild and haggard, and there was a 
nervousness in his movements that was not nat- 
ural, 


more gloomy trees, 


But the face was not the face of the old man, | 


whom she knew so well, It was Dick Harring- 


hear | 


Why should | 


the stile opposite, the two scarred old oaks | 


ton who stood there at the pump. What was he 
washing? Why was he there? She felt sure it 
was not an honest employment, for there seemed 
to her now a shuddering sense of evil in the very 
atmosphere. 

Presently 
pump: 


house. 


she heard his steps leaving the 
He seemed to go to the door of the old 
He shut it. Then he turned, walked, al- 
most ran down the path to the road. She could 
hear his heavy breathing «as he passed her, and 
took his way towards the village. How little he 
dreamed who crouched there beside his path, 
so near that she shrank from the brush of his 
garments, 


She had nerve enough to wait till his footsteps 


were lost in the distance 
gathering up her 
the remainder of 
house, 


streneth, 
the distance to 

The doctor himself answered her ring, he hav- 
ing just come home from a patient; but as he 
opened the door, the poor girl fell forward and 
fainted away. When she recovered, half 
conscious of what she was doing, 
sary of her terrible fright. 

“And was it any one you have ever seen be-! 
fore?’ asked the doctor. 

Her lips refused to answer, she only shook her | 
head and hung on his arm with pleading eyes 
that asked not to be questioned. How could she | 
say, “It was the man that some time I expected | 
to marry. 

As they passed the old house—for the 
took Bessy home in his gig—“I'’ve half 
to look in there, 
to goon for her 
they did. 

Poor Mrs. Hanson awaited them in a flutter of 
alarm and expectation, for the storm had been 
very severe in the village, and she had scen Bes- 
sy struck by the lightning and lying in the road 
at least a seore of times. The doctor quieted 
their apprehension about his patient, and left 
them, promising to cail early in the morning; 
but with a firm conviction that ali was not right 
at the old house in the eut. 

His forebodings proved true. The two help- 

| less old people were found dead in their bed, and 


doctor 


5 a mind } her of her residence. 


* he said; but Bessy begged him 


father’s sake, 


j every accessible place had been searched for 
treasure. As the story spread, eager 
gathered in the vicinity of the place. An inquest 
was held, the verdict was, “Wilful murder by 
| some person or persons unknown,” 
, citizens were on the alert to discover the crimi- 
nal. 

It was but the next day that Dick presented 
himself at the Hansons. He let himself 
!had been used to do, after a smart rap or two. 
jessy stood in the middle of the floor, 
pale that at sight of her he recoiled, 

“Why, what ails you?” 
you sick ?”’ 


crowds 


so ashy 


Bessy, he cried. “Are 

“Sick at heart,’? was her low answer. 

“Is your father worse’”’ 

“No, he has been getting better ever since last 
night, when I went, at midnight, after 
tor.” 

Something in 
tled him. 

“You—went—at—midnight?” 

“Through the cut; there was a terrible flash of 
lightning. You were at the pump. I saw you. 
What had you been doing? O, Diek Harring- 
ton, may God have merey upon you. Leave me, 
I must tell the I cannot 
keep the awful secret.” 

His face was whiter than the scared 
looked at him with sach horror in the eyes. His 
tirm lips trembled. Then his hard, bold eye fell. 
He gave her one more glance: there was that in 
the look she never forgot, and turned and left 
the house without speaking. 

The doctor brought the officer 
for Bessie could 


. 
her eyes, in her emphasis, star- 


he stammered, 


leave me. authorities, 


to the house, 
not summon resolution to vol- 
untarily give the information herself. When her 
story was told, search was made for Dick Har- 
rington, but from that day to this he has never 


been seen or heard from. God alone knoweth 


before she moved, then ! 
she ran like a deer | 
the doctor's | 


un-! 
she told the} 


| : : 
;she purchased a silver collar for him, on which 


| 





in as he} 


z ; With a padlock, the key of which she : 
and it was well | kept in her own possession. 


|and improve their minds; 
and all the | 
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chose to shake a few of them off on the exon» 
he obtained all the fame he desired | on ; 
pickers-up, for he never condescended to aecp.. 
what he himself had dropped. His cloaks wens 
trimmed with great diamond buttons. Yo a) 
wore diamond hat-bands, cockades and ¢: 
He had twenty-seven suits of clothes, as ¢] 
as gems, velvet, lace, embroidery, ! 
gold could compose. His sword, girdle 
spurs also glittered with precious stones, yj, m 
of the present day sink into models of econo, z 





silk, 





by comparison with these old time beaux.” 





a. oe 


For the Companion. 
EUREKA. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
Eureka was a small white lap-dog. 
ton, while sojourning at the White 
one summer, picked him up by the waysi 
little half-starved puppy. She tried in vain 1 
discover his owner, and finally adopted him he;. 
self. 

At first she called him Foundling, but her hus. 
| band said that name would be a constant remind. 
er of his ignominious origin, and suggested the 
more aristocratic and equally appropriate name, 
Eureka, which means “I have fonnd it,” as of 
course you very well know (now that I have told 
| you). 

When Mrs. Brereton returned to Ney 








v York, 


were inscribed his name, and the strect : we num- 


This collar was 





And henceforth 
Eureka was nursed in the lap of luxury—and of 
Mrs. Brereton. 

Every privilege which the children of the fam- 
ily enjoyed, he enjoyed, also—and some which 
they did not. He had his daily bath at the same 
time that they did. He ate his meals at the 
same hour, and was whipped with the same rod 
But thile they were admitted to the drawing. 
room only at stated intervals, he was allowed to 
enter whenever he chose; and while they were 
sent to bed at a particular hour, he frequently 
lay curled up on the velvet sofas or played | 
and seek in the damask curtains till one 
in the morning. 

The children, too, were obliged to go to school 
but nothing of t 


Books formed no 











o'clock 


kind was expectéd of him. 
part of his education, excepting as he sometimes 
ran into a sly corner with one, and amused him- 
self gnawing the covers. 

Every day Eureka was taken out to drive with 


}a carriage and span in company with his mis- 


the doc- | 


tress. Max and Celeste, the children, 
| ride once or twice a week, 
It would not be strange if a dog situat 
| Eureka was should take airs upon himself 
look down upon common curs who roved 
streets. How could he help looking down upon 
them when he never saw them except from the 
drawing-room windows or the carriage‘ 
And yet, surprising as it may seem, although 


only got a 


dl as 


nd 









he despised these low-bred curs, and would bark 


face that 


the mark He has placed on the murderer’s*brow, | 


+o 
EXPENSIVE FASHIONS. 

It is consoling to know that the fashions of 

our age, with all their follies, are not so expen- 

sive as the fashions of other times. The days of 


Queen Bess were far worse than ours. 

“Fashion's slaves never committed more follies 
than in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh had a hat adorned with a feather 
which had a large ruby and pearl drop at its tip. 
His shoes on court days were so gorgeously cov- 
ered with precious stones as to have exceeded in 
valne £6,000. He had asuit of armor of solid 
silver with a sword and belt blazing with dia- 
monds and rubies, whose value was not easily 
calculated. Buckingham could afford to have 


i his diamonds tacked on so loosely that when he 


himself almost out of his little skin at sigh 
one (at a safe distance), yet, notwithstanding this 
I say, he regarded them with a kind of ‘emny. 
And why? Theywere free. The one unfulfilled 
desire of Eureka’s heart was liberty—liberty, for 
which man has ever been ready to die, and beasts 
to leap stone walls and picket fences. 

Not that he wished to give up his luxurious 
home, or to make acquaintance with lus infe- 
riors in station, but he did think it unreasonable 
that he could not be allowed to sit on the front 
steps, or take a little walk on the pavement once 
in a while. 

Doubtless you have heard it said that “where 
there’s a will, there’s a way; which is as true 
as general rules usually are; and after Eureka 
had tried some dozens of times to slip out the 
door under the train of some departing lady, 0! 
to dart between the legs of some dep: 


t 0 









. ale 

tleman, and had every time been dr: cK, 
; found 

and received a box on the ear, he one day found 
a most unexpected opportunity to make his exit. 


The evening before, Max had tossed his ball 
through one of the drawing-room windows. His 
mother said he was a careless boy, and was 4° 


Ro 
ways tossing his ball throngh the window! B 
that as it may, he did it this time. When Shang 


hai, the new Chinaman, opened the blinds in the 
morning, he never thought of the broken gia 
at least, not in connection with Eureka; | 
Eureka thought of it. 

He at once took the measure of the hole ¥) 
his eye, and decided that it was large enot gh 
admit his body without grazing his skin 
made a nice calculation of the length of the + Teap 
it was expedient to take, and when all was se sttled, 
perched himself on the back of a great ea‘ 
chair at the right distance from the window, and 
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ietly waited till Shanghai’s back was turned. 
Then, Without saying good-by, he vaulted through 
the glass with such foree that he rolled over sev- 
oral times after striking the pavement. Thanks 
+) his long fleece, however, he was not in the 
ieast injured, and he trotted off, a very exultant 
aad happy dog. 

He intended only to go to the corner and come 
pack again, but when one has started on a down- 
yard career, he never can tell when or where he 
will stop. 

At the corner he met a beautiful Italian gray- 
yound. The two looked at each other and wagged 
Then they rubbed their noses togeth- 
nd finally began to turn somerscts and chase 
yeh other up and down the street. 

By-and-by a whistle was heard. The gray- 
h and st »pped, pricked up his ears, and ran in 
the direction of the whistle. He had found his 























panting and breathless, scampered 
< towards the corner from which they had 
sarted. Batevery thing was changed. The cor- 
ner was no longer there. He ran this way and 
that. The longer he ran, the more confused he 





became 
Eurel 
Meanwhile there was a great excitement in the 
reton mansion. Mrs. Brereton had missed 
the dog abont five minutes after his escape, and 
summoning the servants one by one to her room, 
she put to each the inquiry,— 
“ave you seen any thing of Eureka?” 
All answered in the negative until she came 





P ~axe Taat! 
ca was lost! 





to 
Suanghai, the last one summoned, and his an- 
virmed her worst fears. 

“He jumpee outee winder; me no eatehee he.” 

Mrs. Brereton was in despair. It was bad 
enough that her pet should be wandering about 
the streets alone, but what greatly enhanced her 
was the fact that King Herod, or some | 
other cruel potentate, had lately issued a decree 
that all the dogs found in the streets unmuzzled, 
should be executed without trial by jury. 








distress, 





So Mrs. Brereton immediately dispatched all 
her servants in search of Eureka, bidding them 
go in different directions, and promising an am- 
le reward to the one who should bring him back 
alive. : 

The day wore on. 


The children returned from 


school. Mr. Brereton returned from his office, 


/ upon that.” + 


| mation that I received both usefuland entertaining, 


; sketch. 


but not one of the servants had yet come-back. | 
Mr. Brereton listened to the story of the lost | 


dog with great calmness, said he was sorry, then 
looked at his wateh and asked if dinner was 
about ready. 


. | 
“How can you be so heartless as to think of | mother. 


said his wife. 
“T usually think of dinner about this time. 


dimer!” 


| 
| 


Come, suppose you order cook to hurry up mat- 





ters,” said he, ringing the bell violently. 
“It’s no use ringing the bell. I’ve sent all the 
servants out to hunt up Eureka.” 
“Well, this is what I call much 
not said he, 
1g!” said his wife, in an injured tone. 
“Nothing, papa!” said Max. 
“He was such a dear little doggie!” 
pered Celeste. 


ado about 








whim- 


“Yes, dear at any price, I should say,’’ mut- | 
w yp ' Shiny | one gets old enough to take care of itself, by runnin’ | 


tered papa, who was sometimes ill-natured when 
he was hungry. 

At this moment cook and chambermaid en- 
tered at the lower door. They reported that they 


said I. 


| at this time of the year, if you pick outa spot near 


had seen neither hide nor hair of Eureka, (as | 


how should they when they had improved the 


occasion by making a long-talked of social visit | 


at Biddy O°’ Dowd’s ?) 

Next came Shanghai, a little unsteady in his 
gait from having passed the greater part of the 
day in a lager-beer saloon. 

“Me no eatchee he,” was the amount of his 
testimony. 

Another hour passed, and Mrs. Brereton was 
beginning to despair, when just as the family 
had assembled in the dining-room to a very late 
dinnev, in walked Sam, the coachman, with Eu- 
teka in his arms, 


) 
PeKA 


He had reseued him at the very moment that 


a policeman was tempting him to destruction | shoot a deer before I returned, if for no other pur- 


with a piece of poisoned meat. There were cries 
ol rapture, exclamations of delight; but suddenly 
Mrs, Brereton’s heart misgave her. 

you sure it is Enreka? 





Te hus no col- 


ar 


id it in his own pocket;) “but it’s him 


‘ast enough,’* 





Even While he was speaking, the dog sprang 
"pon the sideboard and began lapping cream 
om the pitcher. At this familiar act, all were 

need of his identity, and Mrs. Brereton ex- 





‘Lureka! Itis he!” 


OT Seay ih . 
“Little huisance,”’ said Mr. Brereton. 
So they 


! 
bet that you wont get one,” retorted Nat. 


| ence either,” replied Nat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! | 
«eg | 

Some raseal must have stolen it,” said Sam, | 
(who he 


| 


{ 


dinner with thankful hearts. 
seem very absurd, or very proper and creditable, 
according to the reader’s opinions of dogs and 
of human responsibility! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
All of which may base of the mountains, I had entirely forgotten to 
sound the call. To my disgust I found I could not 
reach it, in the position I then was, and conse- 
quently was obliged to roll over upon my back in 
order to fish it out of the depths of my pantaloons 
pocket, where I had placed it on starting. 

This feat successfully accomplished, I found it 
was no easy matter to resume my fomuer position 
Without revealing my presence; but after repeated 
attempts, finally succeeded, 

Placing the whistle between my lips, I stretched 
out my hand to recover my rifle, when, judge of my 
horror and disinay, to perceive near it a huge rattle- 
snake, whose head was within four feet of my face! 

To say that I immediately rose, does not express 
the fact in as forcible language as the occasion re- 


2 
+Pr— 





For the Companion. 
HOW I DECEIVED THE PANTHER. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared old Nat; “as clear a case of 
‘buck fever’ as ever [ sce,” continued he, as the 
magnificent black-tailed buck, that I lad just fired 
at, bounded away over the prairie unharmed. 

“Not at all,” replied I, nevertheless terribly pro- 
voked at missing what I knew was a splendid shot. 
“T must have aimed too hi 

“Of course you did,” rejoined Nat; “there aint 
one man in ten that don’t aim too high, in shooting 
ata deer; no matter how good a shot he is at any 
thing else.” 

“Tt was too bad to lose him; he was such a splen- 
did fellow, and I've wanted so long to get a shot at a 
black-tailed deer,” said I, soliloquizing. 

“°Taint allers the best shots that git the most 
game,”’ remarked Nat, by way of consolation, “par- 
ticularly in deer-hunting. You see you was too anx- 
ious, and that made you aimed too high; so you 
missed him.” 

“Well, I wont miss the next one,” 








that Istariled two or three deer that bad been quietly 
feeding in the vicinity. They bounded away over 
the prairie, and were out of sight before I realized 
the fact that notwithstanding they were so near me, 
I had failed to discern them before. 
As if for the sole purpose of adding to my perplex- 
ity, the snake 
| from his position, and there was neither stick nor 
sione within sight that I could get hold of. 


‘ evenstamped upon the ground, and that didn’t move 
him in the least. There he was, within six inches of 
my rifle. His long, slender body was partially coiled 
up, in a position to enable him to easily strike at any 
object that approached. His head was erect. His 


said I, “depend 


“Ten to one you do,” replied Nat, in a bantering 
tone of voice, that, Iam sorry to say, somewhat irri- 
tated me; “it’s getting too late,’ continued he, “to forked tongue darted in and out from his half-opened 
shoot one to-night. You can try it again to-morrow | mouth, and his ugly, flat head slowly vibrated to and 
evening, and between now and then, I'll give you | fro, like the pendulum of a clock. 
some lessons@n huntin’ ’em.”’ It was fast growing dark, also. I realized that I 

The above incident, as well as the conversation, Was some distance from camp,in a region of country 
took place while Nat and myself were returning on | acknowledged by all travellers to be quite as danger- 
foot from a visit to the Pino Alto gold mines in the | ous as any between the Rio Grande and the Gila—in 
Mimbres Mountains. Having sighted a fine, fat , fact, the recognized home of the Mimbres Apaches. 
buck of the black-tailed species, I had managed, What should Ldo? What could I do? 
after a deal of trouble, to get within range of him, At last T bethought myself of my powder-flask. 
only to miss him, as deseribed. Seizing it, Itook good aim and hurled it at the snake 

After arriving in camp and partaking of our sup- | with all the foree [ could muster. It struck him 
per, Lreminded Nat of his promise te give me some squarely onthe body. As he sounded a rattle of defi- 
facts about deer-hunting, and as I found the infor- , ance, [ could hardly discern his mottled brown form 

in the darkness as he sprang towards me. 

[have no remembrance of ever jumping sidewise 
any quicker than I did to avoid that snake. 

To grasp my rifle was the next move, but before I 
could discover the whereabouts of the snake, he had 
quietly glided to some place of concealment in the 
tall grass, leaving me to experience any thing but a 
feeling of security in the position I oceupied. 

It had become so dark by this time that I deter- 
mined to stand not on the manner of going, but to 

| go at once for camp. 

| Hurriedly picking up my powder-fiask, I struck a 
“hee-line” for camp. but had not gone a hundred 
yards from tle scene of my discomfiture before I 
thought of Nat’s whistle. 

Where was it? 

T hunted my pockets in vain. At last | remem- 
bered that I had it between my lips at the moment I 
discovered the snake. Imust have dropped it in my 









I propose giving the reader a portion of it in this 


“Tt takes a keen eye to see one of them fellers at 
any distance on the prairie,’ remarked Nat, “aud 
there are so many things that resemble *em in color, 
that a man is mighty apt to be deceived, and aim too 
high; especially when he shoots at a buck, for 
they’re wild and scary-like now. It’s easy, though, 
to kill a doe, because you can call them, but a buek 
wont call.”’ 

“How call them, Nat?” interrupted I. 

“With a callin’ whistle, like this,’ replied he, pro- 
ducing from his pocket an cagle’s bone, fancifully | 
but ingeniously carved into a whistle, which he put 
to his lips, producing 2 sound that perfectly resem- 
bled that made by a young fawn in calling its 





“You see it imitates the bleatin’ of a fawn egys- 
actly; and when the doe hears it, she thinks her 
fawn is in trouble and rushes out to protect it.” 

“Isn’t it a cruel way of killing them, Nat?” 


surprise. 

It was quite too late to think of returning for it, 
although I kuew that Nat prized it highly, it having 
| been presented to him by a Delaware Indian a cou- 
“Yes; but it’s allowable when you've got ter hay | ple of years before. 

' IT made the best of my way to camp, therefore, with 


meat, and can’t shoot a buck,’ added Nat, slyly. 

“You see a fawn gives out no scent till it’s more’n a} my mind made up to endure Nat's langh without 
month old, and can run well; but the old one does, | getting angry, and cqually determined to visit the 
| place on the morrow, and have a deer, in any event. 

“So she'll hide her fawn in the tall grass at night, ! [was quite prepared, also, for Nat's question when 
and go off and sleep alone, so that the wolves and ; I met him,— 
painters, and sich like critters, wont be attracted by | “Whar’s yer deer?” 
her scent, to the fawn! She does this tillthe young; My reply, that T did not use his call, but concluded 
to wait until the next evening, did not deceive him 
So | in the least; so, to my surprise, he did not ask a sin- 
| gle question, or seek for any explanation. We both 
the foot of the mountain, where the grass is tall and | sat by the camp-fire and smoked our pipes in silence, 
free from bushes, and between sundown and dark | during which I mentally debated the propriety of 
lie down and use this whistle, you’re generally pret- | frankly telling him the whole story. This I finally 
ty sure to call one, and sometimes four or five fat | concluded to do, and gave him a full account of the 
does, within easy rifle range. trouble and perils that had beset my first attempt at 

“Well, Nat, 've made up my mind that I'll have | deer-stalking. 

a doe to-morrow evening. Tll borrow your eall, He laughed heartily as I recounted my mishaps, 
and show you that it don’t require as much experi- ' but offered to go with me the next day to find the 
ence as you seem to think it does.” call, as well as to give me a practical lesson in hunt- 

“T aint afraid to let you have the whistle, and then | ing deer. 

In the morning we visited the spot, which Nat pro- 
| nouneed an admirable one for stalking. He pointed 
speri- | out several places where fawns had lain in the grass 

| the night before. 

“Well, Fl convince you that Ihave, before this; After a short search, we found the call just where 
time to-morrow evening.” | Thad dre, ped it when I made my famous spring, 

As soon as the sun sank to his rest the next even- | which Nat declared,— 
ing, I borrowed Nat’s call, and after carefully reload- | «He wouldn’t a-believed could a-been done by 

anybody but a fust-class cireus man. 

However, he gave me my lesson in deer-stalking, 
and instrueted me how to carry my rifle easily, as 
| well as to properly use the call, and then we returned 


of course, and she knows it. 


right lively, and after that they travel together. 





“Why not?” inquired I. 
“Because you haint got the patience or the 


ing my rifle, started out alone, fully determined to | 





pose than to convince Nat that he was mistaken in 
regard to my limited knowledge of wood craft. 

After walking rather more than amile, I came toa 
beantiful stretch of open prairie, where the tall, lux- 
uriant grass served as an admirable screen for con- 
cealment. 

Lying down upon iy face, I commenced to slowly 
crawl towards a thick grove of young cedars that 
grew near the base of the mountains. 

I soon discovered that propelling myself by my el- | 
bows, Indian fashion, was a much more difficult | 
task than I had anticipated, it being especially awk- | 
ward to handle my rifle, and remember to keep my | 
head below the level of the grass around me. | 

“However, I persevered, and after working with I persevered, however, and after reaching what I 
the greatest care for nearly half an hour, I was / thought a favorable spot, sounded my call, once, 


much anxiety as I ever waited for any thing in my 
life. 
Sunset came at last. 


remained on the prairie all night. 

T reached the former scene of -my ill-luck in due 
time, and, throwing myself on the ground, was de- 
lighted to find that by following Nat’s instructions I 
was enabled to move over it much easier than I had 
done the night previous. 





| somewhat amused as well as provoked, whén I re- | twice, thrice. 


all sat down to the table and ate their | membered that in my anxiety to get nearer to the | 


Ina short time, to my infinite delight, I saw a fine, 


quired, for T bounded to my feet with such velocity | 


did not seem at all inclined to move | 


Tsaid, “Shoo!” but the snake wouldn't budge; I 


to camp, where I waited for the sun to set with as | 


I started from the camp, tell- | 
ing Nat that I shouldn't return without a deer if I} 


Still, it was a most laborious manner of advancing. | 


fat doe start up at some distance from me, and ap- 
parently listen for a repetition of the call. 

Again I sounded it. The imitation was perfect, 
She came a short distance towards me and stopped. 

I lowered my head, and once more sounded the 
call, this time giving it the peculiar, quick, impatient 
tone, frequently used by the young one to denote 
hunger. 

The effect was admirable, I laughed to myself to 
see the doe bound towards me until she stood within 
easy rifle range, and then she stopped suddenly, as 
though frightened at her own temerity. 

I slowly raised myself upon my knees. Still she 
stood staring wildly at me, as though too badly 
frightened to move. 

Just as Twas in the act of pulling the trigger,a 
slight rustling in the grass at my right drew my at- 
tention in that direction. To my uticr amaz ment, 
I saw within twenty yards a large panther stealthily 
creeping directly towards me. 

His eyes were glaring, his white teeth gleaming 
| and his ears laid well back upon his head, giving a 
most wicked and ferocious expression to his face. 

It was any thing but a pleasant sight. To turn my 
| rifle and give its contents at the animal was but the 
| work of an instant. 

The creature gave a convulsive bound into the air, 
| and dropped dead. I sprang tomy feet, and as soon 
jas I was convinced that he was really dead, aj 
| proached him, quite as well satisfied with the result 
| of my shot as though it had brought the deer. 
| Aftera short examination I started for camp, io 
| apprise Nat of my good fortune; but before T had 
gone far, met him coming out to learn the result of 
my evening’s work. 
| Together we got the carcase into camp, and while 
| Nat was removing the skin, he warmly congratulated 
{me upon learning in so shortatime to imitate tho 
bleat of a fawn so perfectly as to lure a pauther from 
his lair, at the same time advising me to give up deer- 
| stalking “until I struck a better streak of luck.” 

I concluded to follow his advice, though quite de- 
termined to make the attempt again at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity. 


| 
| 





eens 
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| For the Companion, 


VISIT TO A TELESCOPE-MAKER. 





ALVAN CLARK. 


One pleasant afternoon last midsummer, T chanced 
to wander from the close, shelterless streets of Tos. 
ton, to the margin of Charles River and the suburbs 
of that part of the city of Cambridge that is called 
“The Port.””, While in this locality T remembered 
that here some of the finest telescopes and optical 
| instruments in the world are made, and after a lit- 
| tle hesitation concluded to visit the 
manufactory. 

In a somewhat secluded place, overlooking ou one 


now famous 


hand the expressionless terraces of brick houses at 
| the “West End,” and on the other the long, heezy 

line of “Highlands,” I saw a small observatory. 
| This was in a large and shady gardeif and unmis 
!ably indicated the place I was sceking. 
into the garden, I found half hidden by trees, a 
small brick building in which half-a-dozen men 
were engaged in mechanical work. This, I was told, 
was the telescope faetory. 

“Do you allow strangers to visit it?’ I asked of a 
man at the door. 

“O, certainly. Mr. Clark is below, and will be 
willing to see you.” 

My reception was unexpectedly cordial. The art 
of perfecting a telescope is one which only a few 
men in the world possess. The slightest accident 
may involve very serious consequences, as Mr. Clark 
himself once found, when, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, he let the object glass of an English telescope 
slip through his fingers and saw the result of months 
of the most careful labor shattered at his feet. 
Now as the makers of pots and kettles often place 
“Positively no admittance” over their doors, I was 

surprised to find a chance to inspect the working of 
| one of the rare arts of the world made so perfectly 
easy. 

I went down into a cool cellar, through whose up- 
| per windows the river winds stole in from the abun- 
| dance of shrubbery without. Here TL was met by 
Mr. Clark ;—a white-haired man, with 2 strongly de- 
fined, earnest face, every feature of which indicated 
warmth and 

seemed to be as full of pleasing confidence 
' man nature, as were those of Agassiz himscIf. 

“JT don’t know as Iean tell you much that will bo 
interesting,” said Mr. Clark; “so much about the 
manufacture of the telescope has been published al- 
ready. I have, however, just accepted a contract 








Passing 
| 





benevolence, and whose manners 


in hu- 
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from the Austrian government for a new instru- 
ment. 
read the letter.” 

From some receptacle near at hand the delight- 
ful old. man took-the Austrian official letter. I 
soon saw it was above my intellectual range, and | 
found the polishing of an immense object-glass, 
which one of Mr. Clark’s sons was slowly per- | 
fecting, much more interesting. 


| 





THE 


WORK ROOM, 


“That object-glass,”’ said Mr. Clark, 
telescope we are making for Mr, L. J. MeCor- 
mick, of Chicago, who is to present it to the 
Washington and Lee College, Virginia. The in- 
strument will reveal every thing in the heavens 


“is for a 


that is possible to the telescope, and when com- 
pleted, will cost about $40,000 in gold, 

“The glass disc was made in Birmingham, 
England, which is the only place where we are 
able to procure plates of sufficient size and puri- 
ty for lenses, and that, 

“The dise was some three years in preparing. 
the different meltings of the glass exhibiting de- 
fects. The one on which we are working was at 
first thought to be defective, but it was found 
that the defect would come out with the cutting. 
It has cost 86,000.” 

Mr. Clark spoke of the eight telescopes he had 
recently furnished for the of the 
transit of Venus, and described his great tele- 
scope recently placed in the National Observato- 
ry, Which cost him the labor of four years. Al- 
though this superb instrument does not compare 
in magnitude with 


too, of a single firm. 


observation 








Lord Rosse’s famous tele- 
scope, yet in power and effect it is equal to any 
telescope ever made. 


Mr. Clark said he was now considering the ac- 
ceptance of a contract to build a telescope of un- | 
common magnitude, for an observatory in Cali- 
fornia, for the erection and endowment of which | 
institution Mr. James Lick, a wealthy Californi- 
an, who has given a large fortune to benevolent 
and scientific objects, has pledged the sum of 
$700,000, 

The place where the finest work on these un- 
equalled telescopes is done, is, as we have indi- 
eated, a common cellar, rudely furnished and de- | 
void of every thing that, to an inexperienced eye, | 
would suggest the extreme delicacy of preparing | 
optical instruments. 

The polishing of an achromatic telescope glass 
first occupied our attention, But what, perhaps, 
some readers will tele- 





. | 
achromatic 


ask, is an 
scope ? 

It isa telescope in which two dises of glass, one 
crown glass and the other flint glass, are so unit- 
ed as to decompose light uniformly, and thus | 
bring all the rays of a luminous object into a 
single focus. | 
| 
| 
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Different kinds of glass have different degrees 
of dispersive power, and it is evident that chro- | 
matic aberration may be diminished by causing | 
rays of light to pass through two different kinds 
of glass, of such shape as to refract them equal- 
ly. The objeet-glass of a telescope so formed, is 
said to be achromatic. 

For example, let P Q be the direction of a pen- | 
cil of compound light. 


By the refractive power 
of the crown glass lens, the red rays would meet 
X Yat R, and the violet rays would strike the 
axisin V. But the refractive power of the flint 
glass convex lens C D acts from its form in a dif- 


ferent direction, causing the rays to unite at F. | 


The purity of the glasses is tested by polarized 
light. 

Having been found 
fects, an object-glass 


free from irradical de- | 
is first submitted to a pro- | 


cess called grinding, by which defects that can 


| worn away. 


| process, combined with that of testing, requires 


| scenery 
| : 


THE 


be remedied are removed. 


_YOU TH 5 


- ! 
It is rendered more | 


Sit down, sit down, and I will let you | perfect by fine grinding and polishing, which is | Egyptians, in their stupendous temples or pasto- 
| performed by round plates of cast iron, hollowed | 


to suit the curves of the lens. The tool is cov- 
| ered with emery and water, and the glass is slid | 
back and forth upon it until every equality is | 


The finer polishing is performed with polish- 
ing rouge in much the same way. The whole 





great time and care. 

The personal history of Mr. Clark and his sons*| 
furnishes a new and interesting chapter in in- 
dustrial biography, as well as an inspiring exam- 
ple to young men who follow a worthy calling 


| amid early neglect and discouragement. 


said Mr. Clark; “sev- | 
My son here,” introducing a 
gentleman, whose own hair was sprinkled with 
gray, “first began the manufacture of telescopes 
when he was only seventeen years of age. 
“He was then at Andover, 
His young mind 
sorbed in telescopes. 


“Tam an old man now,” 
enty years of age. 


studying to be an 
seemed to be ab- 
I was a portrait painter 
then, and I began to study mechanics and as- 
tronomy, You know a} 
father will do a good deal for a son whose mind 
is turned in such a direction. 


engineer. 
| 


so as to instruct my boy. 








NEW WASHINGTON TELESCOPE, 


“We studied together and experimented to- 
gether,—nothing in science can be learned with- 
out experiment. 
flecting telescope. 


We succeeded in making a re- 
One of the Cambridge pro- 


| fessors was much pleased with some instruments | 


we made, and when we suggested to him we | 
would like to manufacture instru- 
ments, he said to us,— 

“Get your stuff and go ahead; 
come of it.’ 

“We acted on his advice, and,’’ added the old 
man, with a quiet smileof satisfaction, “we have 
accomplished something.” 


improved 


something will 


Mr. Clark and his sons spent some ten years in 
the study of optics and the art of telescope mak- 
ing, and in the manufacture of small optical in- 
struments, before their claims in this general de- 
partment of astronomical science were recog- 
nized. 

The first important recognition 
England. Rev R. Dawes, 
brated for his measurement of double stars, 
learned that Mr. Clark was constrticting instru- 
ments of superior purity and power, 


came from 


the autumn of 1858 
The shaping of object glasses in England was 


at this time a lost art, and the instrument fur- | 
| nished to Mr. Dawes excited the admiration of | altogether the earth has not yielded so abun- 


English astronomers from its perfection. 
Mr. Clark suddenly found himself in posses- 


| sion of a European reputation, and received new 


orders for telescopes for English use. 

Mr. Clark has a delightful garden in which is 
an observatory. Here many nights 
spent by him in the contemplation of celestial 
and the study of the stars. 
January 31, 


On the even- 
ing of 


object that had never before been seen by hu- 
man eye. 

“Why, 
panion.”’ 

His father looked through the glass and be- 
held the wonderful satellite. 
ants of the world had regarded Sirius with won- 
der, and had worshipped it in the days of the 


father,’ he said, “the star has a com- 


| shepard kings, before its far recession into space | 
| had dimmed its exceeding glory. 


Late astronomers had made the awe-inspiring 


computation that the volume of this star was | 


equal to two thousand suns like that which 


| ence to the 
| peacefully 


| prompt action of government. 


| famines, 


of England, cele- | 
| been wrecks, 
| but they have not been so terrible in their effects 
and ordered | 
a glass for his own use, which was furnished in | 


have been | 


1862, one of his sons, Alvan | 
G,. Clark, the young man to whom we have re- | 
| ferred as turning the attention of the family to 
| the study of optics, pointed from this garden a 
newly finished telescope to Sirius, and beheld an | 


The early inhabit- | 


COMPAN TON. 
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lights our own system, but neither the ancient | under the dictatorship of Marshal Serrano, 
has had a Parliamentary election which res}; 
ral tents, nor the astronomers in these later days, | favorably for the government. Germany, too 
when “knowledge is increased,” had ever seen | has elected a new Reichstag, and has been exe it. 
the attendant orb of the fiery sun that is retreat- | ed over what is called the persecution of Cath. 
ing further and further from mortal eye, but) lic bishops and priests. Austria and Rusgiq 
which still leads the sultry season, as the dog: | have had neither internal nor external disorder, 
star, and holds its classic place in poetry and | and no startling events of moment, except what 
song. have been already mentioned, have taken place 
The news flew over the world. The telescopes | in Asia, Africa or South America. 

of every observatory were pointed towards the | The list of the dead of 1874 contains some crea; 
newly-discovered stranger. Another of the seem-| names. That which comes nearest home to the 
ingly transcendent problems of astronomy was | largest number of hearts is the death of Charles 

' Sumner, France has mourned over Guizot. Music 


solved. The French Academy of Sciences be- 
stowed on Mr. Clark the Lalande Medal, which | has lost the sweet voice and the charming pres. 


ng } 
is annually given to the scientist who makes the | ence of Madame Parepa Rosa. In January we 
most important discovery during the year. first heard of the death of Dr. Livingstone, the 


Kaulbach, the 











In exquisiteness of workmanship and perform- | great African explorer. great 
ance, the Clark telescopes have no equals, native | German painter; M. Van de Meyer, one of the 
or foreign. The honor of being regarded as one | founders of the Belgian monarchy; Herr yon 


of the world’s benefactors must come to Mr.! Mallinckvodt, a German political leader of great 
Clark gratefully in his serene old age, after his | influence; Jules Michelet, a famous French au- 
quiet self-forgetful devotion to scientific pursuits. | thor; Lunalilo, King of the Sandwich Islands; 
H.B. | Shirley Brooks and Tom Hood, two English hu- 
morists; Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins; and 
many others will be called to mind as having de. 
parted this life during the past year 
The year 1875 is full of promise. In July this 
country enters upon the one hundredth year of 
its existence as a nation. Let us hope it will be 
the beginning of a new era of prosperity. For 
ourselves, it is important that we should look 
upon each additional year of life as a fresh op- 
ii portunity for self-improvement, and so act that 
when its history is reviewed we may have no- 
| thing to regret. 


THE YEAR 1874. 

Another twelyemonth has passed into history. | 
It has not been a year crowded with remarkable 
events. Great wars, great disasters, or political 
convulsions, have not occurred,—events that fix 
dates in our minds most strangely. 

The Ashantee war came to an end as the year 
began. The civil disorders in Spain have lasted 
through the whole twelve months, but nearly as | 
much ink has been shed in describing them as | 
there has been blood spilled. War at one time | 
threatened between China and Japan, with refer- 
Island of Formosa. The quarrel was | 





a ee 
WHAT'S THE USE? 


What’s the use of always fretting 
Over ills that can’t be cured ? 
What’s the use of finding fault with 
What we know must be endured ? 
Does it make our burdens lighter 
If we grumble neath their load? 
Does it make life’s pathway smoother 
If we fret about the road ? 
setter use our time, than fill it 
Full of sighs and vain regrets 
Over some imagined blunder— 
As does he who always frets, 
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NOW AND THEN. 

Perhaps in no respect is the progress of civiliza- 
tion more apparent than in the treatment of woman. 

If we compare the consideration which the weak- 
er sex receives now with the harsh treatment which 
was once common, and still is in savage and semi- 
civilized countries, we shall see clearly how vast is 
the amelioration of woman’s condition. But in this 
we have also an illustration of the old proverb, 
“Give them an inch and they take an ell.” The 
more regard our ladies receive the more they de- 
|mand. Never did they occupy so high a position as 
arranged, The Dutch war against | at present, but never has there been so niuch talk 
the Achinese still continues. There was a short | about “woman’s rights.” 
rebellion in the Argentine Republic. In this | An old-time traveller, Purchas, thus describes the 








as in some former years. 

While there has been such a marked absence 
| of the great destroyers of life and property, the 
| crops of the world have been prodigious. There 
are always exceptions to general prosperity, but 








country there were insurrections both in Arkan- | former state of things in Russia: “If in Muscovy the 
sas and Louisiana, but they were easily quelled. | Wives are not beaten once a week they will not be 
ed by epidemic disease. Indeed, the year 1874 | women say, if their husbands did not beat them they 
. i rey ei should r r ie 
may take rank as one of the healthiest years of | °0"" eneprsindiagee 
ng . Pgh into disrepute among the better classes, though still 
attacked British India and Asiatic Turkey. practiced by the peasants. Parents did not enjoy 
In India the evil was greatly lessened by the 
whip, and it became customary to insert a clause in 
food was kept in the country, and distributed at | the marriage-contract that the bride should not be 
the important points. There was not a little suf- 
or the stick. 
. i, tin Q i 3 i opular no- 
famine of 1874 is compared with earlier Indian In England t& was for a long time the pop 
it seems but a trifling disaster. With vided the stick were not thicker than the man’s 
| thumb, or according to some, than his little finger. 
world, a great famine can now be only the result | 
of indolence and neglect. Turkey, being less ad-| of personal chastisement. It is pretty certain that 
| the man who would use such a stick would not stick 
Disasters by sea and land have been less numer- | at any amount of cruelty. 
ous than usual. We have had nothing to put by | thinking the men were legally permitted to inflict 
erations, and only complained when the application 
railroad disaster, or the Boston fire. There have | 
sdeicpior : : x of the rod became excessive. 
railroad accidents, fires and floods, | 
cates the low estimate of the fair sex, which once 
prevailed, was that a man might sell his wife to an- 
and offered her for sale on market-day, with a hal- 
ter round her neck. Thus a man after first taking 
halter. Several cases are on record in which wives 
| were thus disposed of, and without any objection on 
| everywhere have more produce than they can | 
~ . a — +o 
| sell at a profit. Abundant crops always bring 
NOT GENIUS, BUT HARD STUDY. 
expect that this year’s overflowing harvest will : Sp pags. : 
not prove an exception. architect, who recently died in New York, designed 
I : 1 the Methodist church on Tremont and Worcester 
in the United States, has been depressed. In this | churehly architecture in Boston. When asked to 
country the effects of the panic of 1873 are still | draw the designs, he went to the site, walked over 
necessarily slow, and another year must proba-| paper taken from his memorandum-book the form 
. . . | 
bly poss before business can regain the prosperity | of the church as it now stands. 
SI 
: m7 ee . It, however, of years of study and practice. The 
vest of 1874, as we have said, will greatly con- | tig Melle. 
tribute to the return of better dac § ” | idea flashed upon him in 2 moment, because he had 
> retur otter days. 
| 
| 


No part of the world has been seriously affect- | good; therefore, they look for it weekly, and the 
; ad In later times wife-beating seems to have fallen 
which we have any record. Famine, however, 
the prospect of their daughters being married to a 
The supply of 
subject to flagellation by either the knout, the whip 
fering, and some deaths followed; but when the 
tion that awife might be beaten with a stick, pro- 
the means now at the command of the civilized 
The law did not, of course, allow any such degree 
vanced than India, suffered ‘more. 
| The wives, however, 
the side of the wreck of the Atlantic, the Revere | | corporeal punishment, submitted to it for many gen- 
Another popular notion in England, which indi- 
other, provided he took her into a market-place, 
woman to the altar, might afterwards take her to the 
| dantly as in 1874 for very many years. Farmers | A 
y sy the part of the women. 
| commercial prosperity, and we may confidently 
Mr. Hammatt Billings, a distinguished artist and 
Business throughout the world, and especially | | Streets, one of the finest specimens of chaste ant 
felt. Recovery from disaster of any kind is} the ground, and in a few minutes drew on a piece of 
of eighteen months ago. But the excellent har- This rapidity of thought and execution was the re- 
| 
nee spent many thousands of moments in training his 
Important political changes have taken place 


: mind to receive and originate such ideas. It was 
during the year. In the United States, the Re-| not genius, as it is commonly understood, which ena- 
publican party has been badly defeated. Inj bled this man to conceive and execute with rapidity 
England, Parliament was dissolved early in the | his artistic ideas, but a mind disciplined by hard 
year. The new House of Commons is strongly | study and hard work. His mind was like photograph 

paper, sensitive to instantaneous impressions, be- 


conservative, causing the liberal government of 3 : : 
Mr. Gladstone to resign, and bringing in the tory cause it had been made susceptible by fitting prepat 
> oe “ | ation. 


| government of Mr. Disraeli. m ; ss 

| § T iene re , h tak 1 | You charge me thirty sequins for what has taken 
} ro or three e: anges have . P 
|, i wo or three cabinet changes have taken place | vou only a few hours to do,” said an Italian noble- 
in France, and that country seems to be on the | 

eve of other important events. 


man to an artist whom he had employed to repair 
Spain has passed , work of art. 
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THE _YOUTH'S 








“Yes, but, signore, you forget that it has taken me 
thirty years to learn to do this work in a few hours.” 

Gen. Havelock, whose brilliant march, during the 
India mutiny, to the relief of Lucknow, excited the 
admiration of the world, was for thirty years com- 
paratively unknown, except to his superior officers, 
and by them only as a man who always did well 
what was entrusted to him. But he was an enthusi- 
ast in his profession, and he was thirty years prepar- 


ing, by faithfulness and accuracy, to make the | 


march which made him in the eyes of the worlda 
hero. 

No more destructive notion to success in life can 
be entertained than the foolish and too common one, 
that genius may dispense with study and thorough 
discipline. That much misunderstood word, genius, 
has been defined by a wise man to be the capacity 
for hard and continuous work. Sir Isaac Newton 
said that he was distinguished from other men only 
by the ability to hold his mind to a subject until he 
saw through it. 

It may be that the plodding boy will not win the 
appreciation of his idle companions. He can wait, 
however, and in the meanwhile enjoy a laugh at 
their foolishness, as the dentist did at the obtuseness 
of his patient. 

“How much must I pay ?’’ asked a dull man, from 
whose jaw the dentist had quickly drawn an aching 
tooth. 

“One dollar.” 

“One dollar! Why, I only paid the doctor in our 
town last year twenty-five cents for pulling one of 
my teeth, and he was twice as long as you were 
about it.”’ 

The dentist smiled, but he did not lower his charge. 
So, boys, sinile at your companion’s obtuseness; but 
don’t lower your purpose, 

———_+o—>—___——. 


GENIUS IN HUMBLE LIFE, 

In Gray’s famous “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,”’ the poet asserts that as many gems lie undis- 
covered in ocean, and many flowers bloom unseen, 
so many great men never emerge from the obscurity 
of humble life. No one familiar with the biogra- 
phies of eminent men who have sprung from the 
lower classes will doubt this assertion. Some of 
Benjamin Franklin’s associates in boyhood, as ap- 
pears from his autobiography, were brighter than he, 
and with minds of broader scope, but never won for 
themselves a name. 

Hugh Miller, in his autobiography, refers to some 
of his early companions, of brilliant powers, who 
were never heard of in later life. Robert Burns’ 
brother was thought by his friends to have higher 
gifts than Robert; and Lord Jeffrey says, “The whole 
family, and many of their associates who never 
emerged from the native obscurity of their condition, 
possessed talents, and taste, and intelligence, which 
are little suspected to lurk in these humble retreats.” 

The same fact is even more true in many of the 
quiet country homes of the United States. 


——_~+or-—- 


WESLEY’S MOTHER, 

Susannah Wesley, the mother of John Wesley, the 
famous Methodist preacher, was a woman of strong 
character and resolute will. She would not swerve 
from her convictions under any pressure. She was 
aTory in political sentiments, and when James II. 
was dethroned, did not believe that William of 
Orange was lawful king. Her husband noticed, one 
morning, that she did not say “Amen” to his prayer 
for the king. 

“How is this?’’ said he. 

She explained her views. 
pray for the monarch. 





He insisted she must 
She refused. 

“If we are to have two kings,’’ he said, “we must 
have two beds.” 

He left the house accordingly, for she would not 
yield, and for a year they lived apart. 

King William was removed by death, and Queen 
Anne came to the throne. As she belonged to the 
Stuart family, being daughter of James II., Mrs. 
Wesley could join once more in her husband's 
prayers. He returned to the house, and the rest of 
their married life was full of happiness. 


a See 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


It is now gencrally believed by scholars that the | 


Northmen had landed in America before Columbus, 
though this fact detracts nothing from the honor of | 
his discove ry. There is some evidence, also, of a 
lading on the Pacific Coast by adventurers from 
China, many centuries ago. 

And now comes a new rumor of earlier nav igators. 
Ata meeting of the Mexican .Geographical Society, 
Mr. Bliss stated that some brass tablets had been 
liscovered in the northern part of Brazil, near the | 
‘ast, Which were covered with Pheenician charac- 
ters, telling of the discovery five hundred years be- 
‘ore Christ. All the particulars of the voyage are 
“ven, the port of Sidon to which they belonged, the 
unber of the vessels and the crews. 
ailed from a port onthe Red Sea, down the east 
— of Africa, around the Cape of Good Hope, up 
ue west coast of Africa, till the north-east trade | 

winds swept them across the Atlantic. 





+o -— 
A GOOD RESOLUTION. 
& the old days of slavery, visitors at 





the South 
‘ed often to notice a difference between negroes at 
pen on their masters’ plantations and in their own | 
“den. In the former case, they moved slowly and | 
ve as if they felt no interest in what they were 
S; in the latter case, they bent to it with a will, 
With a merry whistle, as if it were play instead of , 


The ficet | ; 


toil. This was, perhaps, natural, as they received 
no wages from their masters. 

But clerks, and agents, and all who are doing ser- 
vice for another for wages, ought to work as dili- 
| gently and faithfully, as if they were toiling for 
| themselves. Daniel Safford was one of the most 
successful mechanics of Boston, building up a hand- 
some fortune by diligence in a blacksmith’s trade. 
; He took the contract for the iron fence round the 
Common. When he was a young man and an ap- 
prentice, he formed this resolution: “I will be as 
faithful in serving the interests of my employer as if 
all my industry were for my own advantage.” 

That spirit won the confidence of his employer, | © 
and laid the foundation of his fortune. 

—- tee 
IS HOME DULL? 

Discontent whines, and roving restlessness frets 
over the “sameness” and “dulness” of staying at 
home. What would they have? We are glad that at 
least one distinguished homestayer, whose voice the 
world hears with respect, accepts the charge and glo- 
ries init. He says: 

I delight in that monotony. It saves curiosity, 
anxiety, excitement, disappointment, and a host of 
bad passions. It gives a man the blessed, invigorat- 
ing feeling that he is at home; that he has roots, 
deep and wide, struck down into all he sees; and that 
only the Being who will do nothing cruel or useless 
can tear them 1 up. 

It is pleasant to look down on the same parish, day 
after day, and say, I know all that lics beneath, and 
all beneath know me. If I w: ant a friend I know 
where to find him; I want work done, I know who 
will do it. Itis pleasant and good to see the same 
trees year after year; the same birds coming back in 
spring to the same shrubs; the same banks covered 
with the same flowers, and broken (if they be stiff 
ones) by the same gaps. Pleasant and good it is to 
ride the same horse, to sit in the same chair, to wear 
the same old coat. 

That man who offered twenty pounds for a lost 

carpet-bag full of old boots was a sage, and I wish I 
knew him. W: hy should one change o one’s place, any 
more than one’s wife orone’schildren? Is a hermit 
crab, slipping his tail out of one strange shell into 
another, in the —_ of its fitting him a little better, 
either a dignified, safe or graceful animal? No; 
George Riddler was a true philosopher, 

“Let vules go sarching vur and nigh, 

We bides at Whum, my dog and I,’ 
and become there, not only wiser, but more charita- 
ble; for the oftener one sees, the better one knows; 
and the better one knows, the more one loyes.— 
Charles Kingsley. 





cern 
A WONDERFUL ISLAND. 

Men have often tried to rival nature on her own 
ground. One remarkable scene of such effort is still 
sought to by tourists in Lake Maggiore, in Northern 
Italy, adjoining Switzerland: 


In Lake Maggiore lie the islands belonging to the 
Borromean family, among which is “Isola Bella,” 
an enchanted ground well worthy of its name. Two 
hundred years ago the island was a barren rock; to- 
day, thanks to the freaks of a spendthrift nobleman, 
it is “a joy forever.” Ten terraces built in massive 
stone piers rise out of the water, earth of sufficient 
depth to grow the largest trees was brought there, 
and these many years it has been a little forest of 
luxurious vegetation for every clime. 

There flourish the camphor and the india-rubber 
trees, the bread fruit and the banana, the black 
bamboo and the American aloe, the cedar of Leba- 
non, the magnolia, the date palm laden with fruit, 
and camell is fifteen feet high. Every step brings 
one into contact with new beauties, while statues 
and wondrous works in stone mingle everywhere 
with the living green ivies, hone ysuckle s, trumpet- 
creepers and a wealth of ferns and creeping plants. 


The “spendthrift nobleman” who perpetrated all 
this magnificence was Count Vitaliano Borromeo, a 
descendant of the celebrated philanthropist, Arch- 
bishop Charles Borromeo, one of the saints of the 
Roman calendar. 


MOZART AND THE PRINCESS, 
The musical accomplishments of this great compos- 


that his father took him with him to the principal | 
cities to play in public. 


There is a pretty little French story told of him | 
when he visited Vienna. He played before the Em- | 
peror and Maria Theresa, and after he had executed 
made a sign for him tocome to her. As he descend- 
floor, he slipped and fell. <A little girl sprang for- 
ward and cried, “Are you hurt?” 

“You are beautiful,” said Wolfgang. “Will you 
marry me?” The little girl laughed, “That can not 
| be, my poor boy!” 

“why not? We are of the same age?” 

“But you are only a poor artist.”” 

“T shall be great, some day. 

“And Iam Maria Antoinette, shall be arehduch- 
ess.’ 

This little girl became the wife of Louis XVI., and 


the unfortunate Queen of France, and the same day 





crowned in Vienna, she was insulted in 


aris, and 
| two years later perished on the scaffold. 





+> 
DO LIKEWISE. 

If every one receiving a favor would be truly grate- 
| ful forit, the world would be a pleasanter place to live ; 
in. One way to return a favor is well shown in the | 
| following anecdote: 


| An old Scotchman was taking his grist to mill in 
sacks thrown across the back of his horse, when the 
horse stumbled, and the grain fell to the ground. He 

| had not strength to raise it, being an aged man, but 
{he saw a horseman riding along, and thought he 
| would appeal to him for help. But the horseman 
proved to be a nobleman, who lived in the castle 
a by, and the farmer could not muster courage to 
a favor of him. But the nobleman was a gentle- 


| dismounted, and between them they lifted the grain 
to the horse’s back. John—for he was a gentleman, 
' too—lifted his Kilmarnock bonnet, and said, 
| “My lord, how shall I ever thank you for vour! 
: kindness?” 
“Very easily, John,” the 


replied nobleman, 


er were so wonderful at the early age of sir years, | 


several pieces to the satisfaction of all, the Empress | 


ed from the stool, unaccustomed to walk on a waxed | 


that Mozart, having become a great composer, was | 





| 
| 





| 


| pow also, and, not waiting to be asked, he quickly | pt 


| COMPANION. 








“Whenever you see another man in the same plight ! 
as you were in just now, help him, and that will be 
thanking me.” 

> ——- 


THE WRONG WORD. 


It may make a great difference which of two 


words is used, though both may have about the 


same meaning. So, at least, Napoleon thought. 


Napoleon was one day searehing fer a book in the 
library at Malmaison, and at last “discovere ditona 
shelf somewhat above his reach. Marshal Monce To 
who was present—one of the tallest men in the army 
—stepped forward, saying,— 
“- ermit me, sire; 
esty. 








“You are longer, marshal,”’ 


said the 
with a frown. 


Emperor, 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 


lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 


of the postage for the year. 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail, 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Payment must be made 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the C ompanior . 
Appleton’ 's Journal (Monthiy) and the Companion. 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with’ 

choice of engravings. ......+...eeee 
Advance and the Companion..... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 
new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 
Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
subscriber to the Era)... 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, (weekly). 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly)... 








-5 40 






Detroit Free Press, (wee oem 
Detroit. Tribune, (weekly) ou 
Detroit Post, (weekly) 3 40 





Godey’s Lady's Book and ‘the ¢ ompanion, Chromo 











T am higher than Your Maj- | 


We do. 


..$4 90 | 

















Christmas Presents. 


“The West Lee Game Co. are doing the children a real 
| service in getting up rationa 1, entertaining and instructive 
| games for the long evenings.” —St. Louis Central Baptist, 


 AVILUDE; 


| OR GAME OF 





The most delightful and instructive game ever pub- 
lished. 75,000 sold in three months. Old and young play 
it with equal enjoyment. 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements.’ 
Christian Union. 

; “Weean commend it to the 


attention of all.”"—Morning 
Star. ; 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


ee 


| 
| 











' 
THO ORCNG sc ccscciiccccceces --4 30) 
Galaxy and the Companion . --5 10} 
Ilarper’ s Monthly and the Comps .5 15) 
Harper's Weekly and the Companion. - 515 | 
Uarper’s Bazar and the Companion. +5 15) 
learth and Home and Companion, W ith 12 etchings. -4 40 | 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion........ 2 85 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion .. 49 OLIVER Optic. 
New York Independent and the Companion, one ‘ 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must This game of Porrrair AvTHors isan immense ime 
anew subscriber to the Observer).............. 405 | provement over all other Sixty-four cards divided into 
Nursery and the Companion...........+..++ 3 00 | eight classes. * the class of Humorists there are fine 
New England Farmer and the ‘ompanion,. .4.05 | portre aits of that mus quartette ; *Petrolewm V. Nasby,”” 
Peterson’s Magazine and the C —— .3 40 “Josh Billings, a “Mark Twain” and “Danbury News 





Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- | 
We do not fur- | 
They need | 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 


mence at the time they are sent us. 
nish specimen copies of any of them. 


the same Post-Office as the Companion. 


number. 








We call especial attention to the 


Desirableness of our Bracket Saw 
and Designs. 


The price usually paid for a my Bracket Saw and 25 


designs has been not less than 
We offer for only $1 25, postage paid, 
1 Improved Bracket and Fret Saw, 
°5 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, 
6 Bracket Saw Blades, 
Also, Printed Directions, 
Our Saw and Designs guting only $125 will do work 
as well as one costing $ 
We receive letters every day from aa lbe ho say how 
well pleased they are with our Brack ° 
them have sent again to procure Saws fonthels neighbors. 











YouNG LADIES DO A GREAT DEAL OF THIS FANCY WORK. 
Read the following list of Designs, any one of which you 


can make in a short time: 
No. Size. 
1. Wall Bracket......0....s.ssseee 7 
2. Wall Bracket. . 
3. Side Bracket.. 

























4. Side Bracket. 

5. Corner Bre acke 

6. Lnay: 's Work Box 
7. Ez 

8%. I ict 

9. Card Recei 

10. Match Safe. . 

ll. Picture Frame. 

12. Photograph Frame. 
13. Ornamental Bracke 


14. Ornamental Bracket. 
. Watch Stand....... 
16. Silk Winder. 
17. Yarn Winder. 
18. Fancy Corner Bracke 
19. Faney Corner ~_— ket 
Paper Knife 
21. Paper Knif 
22. Fancy Cro: 





23. Photograph Frame 
24. Side Bracket...... oe 
eS ae 


When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 


a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any | 


“r way. 


=: of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of | 


e by 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


oe” s Companion Office,? 
41 Temple Place. s 





Boston, Mass. 


Our re- | 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first | 


Many of 


80! Man. 


There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
| worth the price of all. 
Sent postpaid tor 50 cents. 


—(—— 





colors, beautifully engraved 
‘nt virtnes, the 
The red ecards 







A splendid gaine in three 
and illustrated. The bad « 
black, vices, while 
count for, the black a4 f rreen count noth- 
ing. Each will the > to get rid of all the vices 
and gain as many virtues 2s a 

Sent postpaid for 50 cent 











a en 


COURT. 


The best quartette gi: in the market, and the finest 

thing ever published, With this game in the family the 

children will have lh casion to seek pleasure elsewhere, 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents, 


—o 


SNAP. 


Fun—boisterous fun all over. A quick eye, a nimble 
tongue, and Snap is the game. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 





saci ediciaaia 
See what is said of them. 

“Can honestly pronounce them to be innocent, enter 
taining and instructive.”--Christian Jntelligencer. 

“The West & Lee Game Co. keep quite ahead of the 
children, and before they have tired of one good game an- 
other is ready.”— Chicago Advance. 

“We haveexamined each pack with careful interest and 
commend them without hesitation as not only perfectly 
unexceptionable but a desideratum in their line.”—Balti- 
more Methodist Protestant. 

“They cost but fifty cents each and will furnish more 
than fifty times that amount of amusement and interest 
in the approaching winter evenings.”"— Chicago New Cov- 
enant. 

(“Nothing equal to these Games for a Christmas 
Present. 

*,* N. B.—ANY PERSON NOT PERFECTLY SATISFIED 3 AY 
RETURN THE BG AME AND WE WILL RETURN THE MONEY. 


Worcester, Mass 











WEST & LEE GAME CO., 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_ MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. _ 






fes r High, 
J Uncle Ike, P 


THE ROAMER FAMILY, | Bate and Harry 


e and 
By EARNEST MARKMAN. Will delight you. Send 10 cents 
to Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo,, who will mail it to 
you. 


100-page book. 53—%t 


|The Weekly Sun. Age 


; less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. 
| the Weekly Sun the best family 
Try it. $120 per year, postage 
New York city. 
ANTED AGENTS-—To sell the “Lire anp Ex- 
PLORATIONS OF Dr. LIVINGSTONE.” Complete, au- 
thentic; afresh book; price suited to the times. B.B. 
| RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 52—2t 
ON’T READ THIS! or you will send 25 cents 
| and get 6 elegant card Photographs, the never before 
| told secret of making Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents, which 
| on lighting uncoil a snake 2 feet long, and a new recipe for 
| 
j 





A large, cight-page, inde- 
honest and fear- 

We aim to mako 
newspaper in the wor 
paid, Address THE 





writing secretly on Posté i Cards, EVERINGHAM « a AR- 
Tix, Warsaw, N.Y. 3 











For the Companion. 


EVENING IN THE ALPS. 


When gloriously the sunset falls 

Athwart the Alps’ storm-beaten walls 
And summits white, 

And Alpine rivers, red as blood, 

Leap bright and clear through all the flood 
Of crimson light,— 

Then he whose lot it is to bide 

The highest on the mountain side— 
Nearest to God— 

Blows through his slender Alpine horn, 

And down the echoing cliff is borne 
“Praise the Lord God.” 

And they who hear with one accord, 

Repeat in truinpet tone, “The Lord, 
Praise the Lord Goad.” 

And sweet d clear it soars afar, 

Till every cliff, and crag, and scar 


te-echoes, “God.” 





From every barren peak it rings, 
From every hut the herdsman flings 
Tt back again. 
And hoary mountains tipped with flame, 
Proclaim the Lord Jehovah's name 
In glad refrain. 


They cease; and every mountaineer 

Kuecels low, and every head is bare, 
As God they pray. 

And deeper yet the twilight falls, 

Till all the stern Alps’ rugged walls 
Are wrapped in gray. 

Then he whose lot it is to bide 

The highest on the mountain side, 
Proclaims, “Good-night.”’ 

And peak, cliff, and erag, and sear, 

And sweet-voiced Alpine horns afar, 
Resound, “Good-night.” 





The wild, sweet echoes faintly die, 
The rosy 


vleamings in the sky 





Fade slow afar. 
And lo, bright herald of the night, 
Shines far above the Alpine height, 
The evening star. 
a 
For the Companion. 
GRATITUDE 


At the foot of Mount Glaernisch, in East Swit- 
zerland, the traveller will find the hamlet of Glar- 
us, one of the sweetest retreats in the world, It 
lies in the Valley of the Linth, amid lovely scen- 
ery, “like a violet in the grass.”’ 

In this hamlet (which is also the head town of 
its canton) lived a rich man who had a very 
faithful servant. As a reward for his fidelity, 
the generous master built this servant a house 
for himself and little family, and gave him money 
to begin a prosperous business. 

Years passed, The man fell sick, lost his busi- 
ness, and ran deeply in debt. It was his misfor- 
tune and not his crime, for his sickness was long 
When he recov- 
ered, he was poor and discouraged, 

Again his old master befriended him, paid all 
his debts, and aided him to begin life once more 
Deeply grateful 
for such rave kindness, the servant solemnly re- 
solved that if ever his benefactor needed help, he 
would stand by him, though it should cost his 
last penny, and even his life. 

One night the peaceful inhabitants of Glarus 
were awakened by a ery of “Fire!’? The John- 
wind had come,—a strange, magnetic south wind 
from over the Alps, which draws and kindles 
fires with fearful rapidity, and began its work of 
destruction in a house where a careless maid had 
neglected to cover her coals. 


and its expenses were heavy. 


in comfort and independence. 


here was no resisting the terrible enemy. 
Dwelling after dwelling kindled and fell. A 
general conflagration was inevitable. In the first 
track of the fire stood the cottage of the man who 
had been so befriended. 

Certain of its destruction, and remembering 
his vow to aid the kind old master to whom he 
owed his home and happiness, the owner hastily 
provided for the flight of his family, and rushed 
to the house of his benefactor. 

He found it in flames on both sides. In his 
chamber, aged and too feeble to flee, lay the 
rich man, expecting death. His selfish and ter- 
rified attendants had forsaken him, and he had 
ealmly commended his soul to God, fully per- 
snaded that his last hour had come. 

The faithful old servant burst the door, took 
the invalid tenderly in his arms, and bore him out 


THE YOUTH'S 


ing town. Placing him in the care of a kind 
family whom he knew, he hastened back to re- 
join his wife and children. 

In the morning, when he walked among the 
smoking ruin, and came near the place of his 
former home, he was not the only one who won- 
dered. There stood his cottage unharmed, the 
only dwelling left on the street in the track of | 
the fire! 

God had remembered the goodness of its build- 
er, and the grateful self-sacrifice of its owner. 


aiececellag etiam 
SAVED BY A RABBIT. 

A pleasant instance of man’s frequent obliga- 
tion to the lower animals is told in the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Era. A man owed his life to a 
jack rabbit. He was a silver miner in Montana. 
One day while at work down at the bottom of | 
his shaft, the overhanging rock caved in and 
buried him alive. The rest of the story is in the 
man’s own words. 


There was nothing that IT could do to release 
myself. I knew that if relief did not come from 
the outside, I must perish. No one knew I had 
gone there.. A road ran past the mouth of the 
shaft, but it was not travelled much, and I was 
not likely to attract attention by calling; never- 
theless, I shonted at intervals all day. The fol- 
lowing morning I commenced calling again; and 
all day, whenever I thought I heard a sound, I 
shonted. 

When night came again, ail hopes of being re- 
leased had abandoned me. One thing added 
great bitterness to my sufferings. I owed quite ! 
a large amount of money, and, should my fate 
remain unknown, my creditors would think 
had fled to defraud them, and my name would 
be stigmatized. 

I will not dwell on the agonies I endured. I 
am sorry [ cannot forget them. 

The morning of the fourth day of my impris- 
onment [ heard something crawl into my grave. 
I lighted my candle and saw a rabbit. There | 
was only one aperture large enough to admit | 
him. I closed it to prevent his escape. | 
I saw in him food to appease my hunger, and | 
my hand was raised to kill him, when a thought | 
occurred to me that prevented the blow from de- | 
scending. I had two fish-lines. Their united | 
length would reach to the road. | 

I took off my shirt, tore it into strings, tied 
them together, and on to the fish-line. IT wore a 
long gold watch-chain; | tied it on to the part of 
the line that would cross the read. I then cut 
several leaves from my diary, wrote on them my 
condition, and tied them on to that part of the 
line that would be outside. 

I then tied the end made out of my shirt around 
Jack’s neck and let him out. He soon reached 
the end of the line, and T knew by the way he 
was pulling that he was making desperate at- 
tempts to escape. Soon the tugging stopped, 
and, knowing gnawing to be one of Jack’s chief 
accomplishments, | thought he had cut himself 
loose. 

About three hours afterwards I felt the line 
pulled, then some one called; I tried to answer, 
but the hoarse noise I made died in the cavern. 
I then pulled the line to show I was not dead. 

All grew still again, and I knew the man had 
gone for assistance. Then came the sound of 
voices. I pulled in the line and it brought me 
food. It took all the men who worked in the 
shaft nine hours to reach me. 

A very large pine tree that grew near the shaft 
had been the cause of my misfortune. It had 
been dead a number of years, and the storm had 
blown it over. The terrible blow it struck the 
ground had caused the cave. 

Jack had wound the line around a bush, and 
tied himself so short that he was imprisoned out- 
side as securgly as T had been inside. He was 
taken to town, put ina large cage and supplied 
with all the rabbit delicacies the market atord- 
ed. He, however, did not thrive; and the boys, 
believing that he “pined in thought,’’ voted to 
set him free. He was taken back to his old gir- 
dling grounds and set at liberty. 

He not only saved my life, but he became the 
benefactor of all the rabbits in the neighborhood 
—the miners refraining from shooting any, fear- 
ing it might be him. 









—- -— —+e> —---—— 


! As wives are bought in China, as well as in some 
| other parts of the world, it is simply a money- | ing can make the family circle the most delight- 
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‘ T N 
COMPANION. 
would keep it safely till you could. That is just, between eighty and ninety pounds. Her father 
what you should do with secrets when people ; is a very reliable and worthy man. He is a son- 
drop them accidentally, and you pick them up. | in-law of Mr. Hatfield, in the same section of 
You have no more business to use them than you the country, and lives about five miles from 
would have to use money which you got in the | Tecumseh Iron Works. The girl was not serious- 
same way.” | ly hurt, and is doing well, The eagle has been 
cae seas | twice seen since by the hunters, who are mak- 
A CHEAP WIFE | ing every effort to kill or capture him.—Jackson- 
i a | ville (Ala.) Republican. 
The Chinese, when they move from one part | as 
of the country to another, do not take their | ists 
wives with them. If they can afford it they] IN THE STREETS AT NIGHT. 
procure others at the places to which they go. | Pleasant evenings at home are a safeguard for 


boys. If attractive games and interesting read- 











question, and the cheapness of a wife is therefore | ful place in the world, there is no fear of tempta- 
an important consideration,—as in the following | tions in the streets. It is roaming in the strects, 
amusing acount from the Temple Bar: because there is little magnetism at home, that 
Some Chinese compensate themselves for shav- | TS many. 
ing the head by allowing their nails to grow to “His father don’t allow him to be in the streets 
a terrible length. I noticed that Aa-Sing was/ at night,” said Will Carson, ina mocking tone, 
carefully preserving one, about an inch and a| “Better tie the baby to the bed-post with his 
half long, on his little finger, which did not nced | mother’s apron-strings.” 
to be brought into play in his daily occupation. | John Mellen’s face flushed at these taunts. No 
Ie seemed quite flattered that [had observed | poy likes to be ridiculed, especially when a crowd 
what he considered a personal charm. He was | of ‘his playmates are standing by to join in the 
emboldened to place_a little confidence in me, | langh against him. 
and asked, with considerable modesty, if [would| “Be a man, and come along with us,” said 
advance him a few dollars over and above what} Harry Jones. “You are old enough now to think 
he was entitled to draw of his wages—that it | and act for vourself.” 
would be a great favor, and he should do his| “Come, John, come with us,’ said another. 
best to satisfy me, as he hoped he had done hith- | “We shall have a good time. It wont hurt you 
erto. The fact was, he wished to take a wife, | just for once to have alittle fun.” é 
and the money was to make up her dower, which |" “No,” said John, “I shall mind my father. 
he had to pay to her parents. The Bible says, ‘Honor thy father and thy moth- 
“Why, I thought you told me you were mar-| er,’ and [ shall do it.” 
ried, Aa-Sing?”’ [replied in astonishment; “and| “Come on, boys,” said Will, starting off; 
that your wile lived at Chaw-Lon?” “don’t stand listening to his preaching.” On he 
“That is so,” he answered, simply, “but I have | went, and the boys quickly followed. 
now an opportunity of getting one exceedingly John went home, and in preparing his lessons 
cheap, and such a good chance might never oc-} for the next day, and joining in the home pleas- 
eur again? Only forty dollars, madam, and she | ures, he had forgotten all about the boys. 
is every thing that could be desired.” The next morning, on his way to school, he 
“But, Aa-Sing,” I argued, “you do not want a/ heard that the boys had been arrested and sent 
wife just now; you will soon return to your] to jail for being drunk and disorderly. 
home again.” Don’t be wandering in the streets at night, 
He reiterated the temptation of extreme cheap-! boys. It isa bad habit, and nothing but harm 
ness, like a woman who sces a great bargain she | can come of it. 
does not require. “She is so cheap, so cheap!” Ate 
“What will your first wife say?” I persisted. 
“Hah-yah!” he exclaimed, seizing upon this A BIT OF SARCASM. 
faint objection with avidity, and demolishing it} 4 ively writer (Kate Thorne,) taking her text 
at onee, “she will say it is very cheap.” . ae ea, aceite eee* 
I gave up the question and let him have the from a curious newspaper advertisement, makes 
money. a little patronizing talk to her boy friends who 
are just nursing the first “scant hairs:” 
“WanTED.—A young gentleman to act as clerk in a dry 
good store. Must be experienced in the business, of good 
address and prepossessing appearance. One with a mous- 
tache preferred.” 








~~ +e 
SHE IS HAPPY FAR AWAY. 
Cold and sunless was the heavens, 
Dark and cheerless was the day; 
Thick the snow the graveyard covered, 
Thick the ice the untrodden way. 





By all means raise one, boys, if you can. If 
you have hitherto neglected it, attend to it at 
once. 

Brains, you see, are at a discount, but hair on 
the upper lip is at a premium. Everybody ap- 
preciates a moustache; but few people have wit 
enough to appreciate brains, even when they 
come into the vicinity of them—which, by the 
way, is not often. 

A moustache makes itself evident at once, un- 
less it be a pale, yellow kind, which requires the 
observer to use a microscope. Brains are not 
supposed to be visible, and indications of them 
are not always surface indications. 

But his heart beats glad within him, Young ladies like moustaches. Of course they 

And he oft is heard to say,— do. A hero with chin-whiskers or mutton-chops 
“Though I'm lonely, my young daughter would be nowhere. 

Now lives happy, far away!” So, young gentlemen, to go back to the first 
principles, by all means raise one! Oilit. Per- 
fume it. Combit. Brush it. Wax it. Cur! it. 
Twist it. Twirlit. If necessary, dye it, and on 
no account stop stroking it, for if you do you 
PCN EEE Re will show the observing’ world that you are 
ae nee oe re eee | thinking of something else, and what fashion- 
American eagle, strong enough to break a man’s | able young man ever forgets the existence of his 
arm with a blow, can almost climb the air as | moustache? 
firmly as a sailor climbs the shrouds, and ‘drag 
up a heavy weight besides. The old plunderer 
who figures in the following account was big and 
powerful enough to have been the E Pluribus 
Unum bird himself: 


Up the white hill to the graveyard 
Four dark forins were seen to bear 
From the hospital a cofiin, 
With a maiden, young and fair. 


No procession follows after, 
Only blasts of wind and snow, 

And the four men hurry onward, 
Jesting only as they go. 


Miles away from that lone churchyard 
Sits an old and feeble man 

All alone, with palsy trembling, 
Thin his hair, his visage wan. 





ones 
ATTACKED BY A GREAT EAGLE. 
The lifting power of the large birds of prey is 


———_- +o 


A GREAT OYSTERMAN. 
Stupid creature as it is, the oyster has had a 
place in classic literature for twenty or thirty 
centuries. The poet Horace celebrated the “oys- 
A girl named Elizabeth Moore, daughter of | ters of Lucrin” as long ago as England was a 
Albert Moore, living in the north-east corner of | land of savages. The Popular Science Monthly 
Cleburne County, was returning home from a| informs us who first planted and “bred” these 








STOLEN CONFIDENCE. | 
Unlawful knowledge is as guilty a possession | 
as unlawful property. A person slily aware of 
another's secret, instead of boasting of it, should | 
feel as meanly as he deserves. 


“[ know all about Sadie’s birthday party, for | 
all she tried to keep it such a secret,’ said Lottie | 
Mills, with a look of triumph. 

“How did you find out?’ Lasked. 

“Why, you see, Josic and [ were reading a sto- 
ry under the elm-tree this noon, and Sadie came | 
and sat in the window with Carrie Richards, and | 
they talked it all over, and we heard every word. | 
She’s going to have’’-——— i 

“Stop, stop! do you suppose I want to share | 
any stolen property ?”’ 

“Stolen property, auntie? Why, we didn’t | 
listen—we couldn’t help hearing, for she talked 
right out loud.” 

“That’s very true, but she didn’t know you} 
were there, so you have no right at all to her se- 
eret. A listener is like a pickpocket who creeps 
up and steals your secrets slily; and you are like | 
& person who sees another drop a purse 





in the! ing to her relief. 


neighbor's house, whither she had been sent on . . oa 
an errand, when she felt something heavy strike delicate and famous mollusks. 
her shoulder, and the next instant she was borne 
to the ground. She says that her first impres- 
sion was that she had been seized by a panther 
or some other wild beast, but soon felt the talons 
of what proved to be an eagle, clutching her sides 
and arms, lacerating the tlesh in a fearful man- 
ner. With its beak pecking her on the head, she | ket he had! His practical genius carried the 
was dragged some distance on the ground. new industry of oyster planting to great perfee- 
Pretty soon the eagle, having secured his prize, | tion; and such was his reputation that the Ro- 
with claws and bill firmly fixed, raised her from | mans had a saying that, should the oysters stop 
the ground, and sailed along at from three to! growing in Lucrin Lake, Sergius would make 
four feet above the earth for some distance. | them grow on the tops of the houses. 
Occasionally she was dropped on the ground, but 
the eagle would as often raise her again, making 
new and serious wounds with his talons in her 
body, and his beak in her head. At last he 
reached the height of ten feet, and attempted to 
alight on the limb of a red oak tree on the road- 
side. Here his hold again gave way, and she 
fell to the earth, stunned and hurt. : 
She was unconscious for a time, then clambered y . . ‘ 
over the fence near by her father’s orchard, and printed in the Companion. i 
began making the best of her way to the house,| _ President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural 
near which she was met by her mother, who had | College, corresponding with a friend, writes: “I 
been attracted by her screams, and was hasten-| have a squash in hainess, to test its expansive 
The most remarkable part of | power. It has already lifted 11€0 Ibs., and is 


About twenty-four hundred years ago one Ser- 
gius Grata, a man of a practical mind, turned 
Lake Avernus into an oyster-bed; and through 
his culture of that bivalve the Lucrin oysters, as 
they were called, became in reputation the ‘Sad- 
dle Rocks” of Rome. And what a splendid mar- 
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A POWERFUL SQUASH. 

The strength of growing vegetables is wonder- 
ful, much like the expansive force of water when 
acted on by heat. The case of the small tree in 
Barre that lifted a mill-stone has already been 























of the house and beyond the limits of the burn- | 


street and picks it up. If you took the money | the matter is that the girl did not see the eagle | now under a pressure of 1200 Ibs., which, I doubt 
and used it when you knew it was not yours, | at all. A shawl, which had been securely fast-! not, will be raised before morning. It has 
would you be any more honest than if you had 
taken it right out of a man’s pocket?” 

“Why no, aunty, of course I should give it 
back.” 


“Or if you would not give it back at once, you 


}ened about her head, so as to project over her | crowds of visitors, and the wisest emong thm 
i face, hid her rude antagonist from her view.! stand in awe as they see how wonderiully the 
| The track along which she was dragged, how-' vital force controls the chemical and physical 
| ever, was plainly visible in the road. The girl | forces in its desperate efforts to accom plish its 
Elizabeth is fourteen years of age, and weighs mission in building a squash.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 
“Well, Harry boy, what will you have, 
This happy New Year’s day? 
We'll lay aside our books and work— 
No studies, but all play!” 
TI want a party, papa, dear, 
And I will tell you why— 
TP’ve had so much to make me glad, 
Through all the days gone by! 


| 


“I know a little boy that’s lame, 
And don’t have any fun! 

And one that’s blind and cannot see 
This glorious New Year's sun! 

Now can’t they just come here to-day, 
Where all is warm and bright— 

And let me make them happy, too, 
And fill them with delight?” 


“Why, yes, my dear, I’msure they may, 
A party it shall be! 

Invite a few with limbs and eyes, 
If such you chance to see! 

Let some of God’s poor little ones 
Enjoy with you, my dear, 

The comforts of your pleasant home, 
This happy, glad New Year!” 


Ah! joy indeed is there to-day, 
And hungry hearts are filled— 
The little hearts that O, so oft 
With cold and want are chilled! 
Such dainties sweet they never saw! 
Such games, such merry play! 
Ah! did there ever dawn before 
So glad a New Year’s day? 
Thus Harry’s year is well begun, 
In kind and loving deeds, 
And he will some time reap the fruit, 
Where now he sows the seeds. 
The opening year before us lies, 
Its snowy page so fair! 
O, may some kindly deed of love 
Be first engraven there! 
Mrs. 


eo 


R. N. TURNER. 


For the Companion. 
FRIZZY. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts, 

We called her Frizzy on account of her hair. 
It wasn’t curly, it was just frizzy. 

She was extremely fond of pets, and was never 
tired of making believe that her dolls were real 
folks, and that her little white terrier knew as 
much as anybody. Poor little Pinky had a great 
deal to suffer, only he didn’t consider it suffer- 
ing, he loved his mistress so dearly. 

It was a common thing for Frizzy to dress him 
up in baby’s long clothes, wrap him in a blanket 
and put him in her doll’s cradle. Then she 
would sit down and rock him, holding her doll 
in her arms, and sing a nursery song. Suddenly 
she would find out that he was very sick, and 
putting her child down, she would mix ‘pathic 
medicine and administer it with a teaspoon, and 


children. 


| knows all about how 
| when brothers and sisters are unkind and naugh- 


“We are very happy dolls, | 
For we belong to Frizzy; 
Our names are P: itty, Min and Fan, 
And Jack, and Jill, and Lizzy 
We try to be quite good, and still, 
And kind to one another: 
For when we're naughty we bring grief 
To our dear little mother.’ 








These were the real names of Frizzy’s family, 
and she thought it very wonderful that Aunt 
Nell could weave them into “poetry,” as she 
called it. She used to say the “poetry’’ over by 
the hour, asa text, and preach from it te her 

“Now,” she would say, ‘ Aunt Nell 
much trouble it makes 


you see 


ty. Jack is only one brother, but that don’t 
make any difference, it means just the same. I 
haven't any brother at all; if I had, I'd give | 
him every one of you, and Pinky, too, if he 
wanted you all. Of course he'd give you back, 
he'd be good, too, so 1 shouldn't lose you. 
Now Pinky and I are going out, and you must re- 
member to study your lessons and not fuss. I 
shall be very much ashamed of you if you grow 
up and don’t know any thing.” 

One day Frizzy was playing in the garden, 
when she saw an old hen, named Speckle, come 
out of the eurrant bushes. Speckle seemed to 
be very much excited. Her feathers were so ruf- 
fled that she looked almost twice as big as usual, 
and she called out “Cluck! cluck!’’ at the top of 
her voice, 

Frizzy and Pinky were curious to see what 
was the matter. So they peeped cautiously 
through the green leaves, and there they found a 
nest with ten eggs in it, all of them smooth, and 
white, and beautiful. Frizzy was delighted. 
She was a very little girl, and didn’t know any 
better than to pick up every one of them and put 
them in her white apron. Then she and Pinky 
ran in and showed them to mother. 

“Go and put them back in the nest, and you 
may have them for your own,” said the lady. 
“Wait a little while and don’t disturb them, and 
see what will happen.” 

So Frizzy waited as patiently as she could, 
telling Pinky and the dolls all about the 
several times every day and asking 
guess what the eggs would turn into. Before 
very long they all found out. The little round, 
white houses were broken open, and ten little 
chickens, all covered with down, stepped out of 
them. They seemed very glad to get into the 
sunshine, and stretch their legs, and they ran 
after their mother faster than Frizzy could run 
when she was a year old. The old hen was put 
into a cottage made of laths, and the babies 
went in and out as they pleased, and Frizzy fed 
them with her own little fat hands. 

Frizzy’s family was now very large. Six dolls, 
a dog and ten chickens, are enough to. keep any 


for 


nest 
them to 





little mother busy. There was, besides, a big 
black cat, that wore a collar of red morocco 


around its neck. 

This cat was at last the source of great grief to 
our little girl. Everybody knows that cats like 
birds. They seem to think that they have a 
right to catch and cat as many of the poor crea- 
tures as they can. But Blacky certainly knew 
better than to cateh chickens, He may have 
mistaken a chicken for a bird. ‘That is the only 
excuse that I can find for him. -At any rate this 
was what happened, Frizzy was playing school 
one day in the yard. The dolls were all stand- 
ing up in aclass, and Pinky was sitting on his 
hind legs with a cap and spectacles on, making 








very comical it all was to the grown people who 
looked on. 

Her aunty wrote a little song for her 
that the nervous folks in the house wished aunty | 
had never written it. This is the song: 

“Doggy dear has four feet 
Anda woolly phiz; 

He’s justas good as he can be 
To his little Friz. 

Pinky Pet is his name, 
His love i is very true; 

And loving is the best thing 
That any one can do.” 


Frizzy liked the little rhyme so much that she 
teazed her aunt for one about her dolls. So the 
lls were honored with this: 


that | 
pleased her very much, and she sang it so often | 


believe visitor, when Blacky ran by with some- 
thing soft and yellow hanging out of his mouth. 
| Frizzy jumped up so suddenly that she knocked 
j every one of the scholars prostrate, and ran after 
| the cat. He had killed one of the chickens, and 
| was going away to cat it in private. 
| Frizzy’s grief was very great. She buried the 
| dead pet in her flower-bed, and put up a little 
| board to mark the spot, upon which was written 
| in pencil, “Here lies Downie, aged three weeks.” 
| She —. at first that she could never for- 
| give the cat; but one night, when she was get- 
| ting ready = go to bed, she said, _ 
| “Ought I, mamma?” 
| “What, dear?” 
| “Forgive Blacky ?”* 
| “I think so,” said her mother. 
“Well, Pll try, mamma, but it’s very hard.” 
Frizzy is older now, but she hasn’t outgrown 
her love for animals, and she still plays with her 
| doll-children now and then, “to keep them from 


being lonesome,” she says. 


— ——_+e-—__—__ — 


“WHY DON’T you swear? all the other boys 
do,” said one small fellow to another. 
“Td cut my tongue out rather than swear,” 
was the brave and right reply of the other. 
| “God is my Heavenly Father; and do you think 
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\ I'd speak ugly w ords of my Father?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puz 
1. 


“4 | 
zles, &c. | 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Each name contains tive letters, 


A city in France. 

A city in New York. 
A lake in Russia. 

A city in Italy. 


pein 


5. One of the Barbar y States. 


6. A city in Nebraska. 


The central letters read downwar 
city in Europe. 


ae 


CHARLES 





d name a noted 
I. Houston. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 


- A Spanish general ; 
Used on home walls; used in 
A kind of fish; a dealer in ed: 
To prosecute; 2 city drain. 
To bite; a conjunction. 

. An eatable; a funeral pile. 


3. 
LRANSPOSITIONS. 


ye go to 








to supplant me. 
- — — all the fruit on the 


5. ——— as it may, Pyramus ki 





Six wild animals, 


5. 
CHARADE, 
A long, long whole,—a sad, sa 
She's leavi ing friends and he 
Weak, weary, ‘ill, our climate 
Compels her far to roam. 
Her Jirst is paid, her room see 
Tlie steamer leaves the shor 





a child’s book. 


shaving. 
ge-tools. 


L. Goss. 


agerly for coals 


1. Thou thy ——— to the sword. 
2. She bends over the - as e 
—- — might if hunting for gold. 
. —— him the mortitication of 


noticing that he 


- branches. 
lied himself for 
Aunt Lols. 





d whole,— 
ome ; 
stern 


ured; 
e, 


While anxious fricnds weep bitter tears 


Lest they should meet no m 


The healing water she shall d 
From some far-famed last; 


ore, 


rink 


*Twill give her health and strength again 


Before a month is past. 
Then dry those eyes, subdue t 
This whele is not for aye; 
She will return both jirst and 
On some not distant day. 
6 
WORD SQUARE. 
4. Dealer i 







1. Disorder. 


2. A garment. 5. Severe. 
3. A poplar tree. T. BE 
7. 
REBUS. 


\ LWE 


s 
Va 





Y.2 


hose fears, 


last 
x. ¥.8 


in oil. 


<DFORD’sS Boys. 


— 


aS 


Mut A ly 


A line of a well-known hymn. 


8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
My first is a kind of a drink; 
My second’s a river, I think; 
My third run along at great s 


My fourth is a pet, children feed; 


My fifth is a river, you know; 

My sixth was a noble hero. 
My Jinals a weapon do spell, 
Often found in tnitials,—now t 





Conundrums. 


~ 1, 
Ss. 
peed; 
ell. 
Lucius, 


Why is a boy on a horse’s neck like a sailor at 


sea? Because he is on the main. 


What word of one syllable is that which by taking 


away the first letters becomes a w 
bles? Plague—Ague. 

When is a duck like a lobster? 
out of the shell. 





ord of two sylla- 


When it comes 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cane, Area, Near, Earn. 
. Rose, Lily, Iris, Aster, Pansy. 


3 Safin, Stork, Tulle, Liege, Cedar, Trout. 


4. Tamarind, Tamarin. 

5. Lowell, Saxe, Harte, Taylor, F 
6. N becomes en-chanted, 
comes ef-faced. J is ja-ded. 
ve-neered. R would be ar-biter. 

H becomes a child (H iled.) 
- If stars are suns, and planets, 
deed is the extent in all space. 


Dis de graded. 
O is o-penned. 


Tolmes, Cooper. 

F be- 
V is 
M is em-braced. 


worlds, great in- 


son will buy or wear any other than the new I 
which is constantly worn till a eure is effected and ¢ 

no pain whatever, and is sent by mail to all p arts of the 
country, 
683 Broadway, New York city. 
mont Stre et, corner Winter Street ; 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


The day is quite gone by when any well intermed per- 
lastic Truss 





“AUSES 





Send for a circular to the Elastic Truss C 0., No. 
Branch office, 129 Tre- 
Boston, §2—1t 








PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


roms, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
9—ly 


Clarke's 


| New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 





| general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $8.75. 


LEE & WALKER,}°*Punrapeuema. 
CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 45,000 Made. 





GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT, 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
1 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 


» WHY NOT? 
Send and get your 3 une beautifully printed on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 Snowflake for 50 cents, 
Address JOIN I ‘RENCIH, 
391 Main Strect, Brockton, Me 183. 


‘FRANK FINCH, Clyde, \. Y., 


bs ants Agents ever aera 11 his Ornamenta Visiting 
Cards. Lxact imitation of Elegant Penmanship. Sam- 

ples in colors and gold, terms, etc., free to all. I—4t 

Decalcomanie, Scrap Bu ks 


9999 NOVELTIES. and Scrap-Pictures, Sheet 


Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 
Pictures (new), E mbossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 
phlet sent free. Describes everything. WO Envelopes, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. deowtt 


a] > Type put upe xpressly for “Amateur Print- 
TYPE. 


ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 40—13t 


AGENTS WANTE 


en Years Wishinbton 


By Mary Clemmer Ames. !¢ portrays the 

“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 

ete., of the Capital, as a wide-aw 
sees t 2’* It is the raciest, brightest, 
book out, actus ily overflowing with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has averaged GG each week for 
6 weeks! It ov Is all other books. It has no successful come 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 








Everywhere for the best 
selling book of the year, 





wake oman 
and best new 

















money. Agents wanted in every township. Send for circulars 
now, and sce splendid testimonials and our large terms, Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 




















MONEY Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full parties 
poe paid for 10 cents, 100 fo or L0 cer sily trans- 

action locks; ware 

ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 


ulars FREE. 8.M.S8PeNcen, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
Beautiful Decalcomania or 
10 d 
y Revel: Bet landscapes, Flowers, Birds,&c. Agents 
wanted, J fe Le PAT’ EN & CO., 71 Pine Sty Ne Ye 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send ste —e for circular to P, POWELL & SON, 
1s 


Transfer Pictures, with full ins struct talogue 
A double barrel gun, bar or front 
Gun Dealers, 238 Lin St. Cine innati, O. __ si-2 26 





Published Quarterly. —— January Numner just 
issued, and contains over 100 Paces, 500 ENGRAVINGS, 
descriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with Dircctions for Culture, CoLoRED 


Prate, etc, ——The most useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world. —---Only 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English and German. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, n. Y. Y. 


saya relief jam 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.! sn moh, 
ae 





arlestown, Mass. 


Graefenberg V egetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 








vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPAN 
35—ly 66 Reade Street, N. Yo 






























The Surscrirrion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
he made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NeITHE OF rur de CAN BE PROCGRED, send the 
money ina regist lk \] t 
quired to register ‘ie tters 












wae er requested to do so, 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 


be changed. 
DISCONTINU 


ANCES, -Remember that the Publishers 








must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 
Always wive Rae name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is name cannot be found on our 
hooks unle ss ‘this | is done 
The courts have «dk hat all subseribers to newspa- 





pers are held r 


‘ anit irrearages are paid, and 
their papers ar it 


discontinued, 








Letters to publi« hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
THE MIDDLE WALL. 


An 
of a portion of that * 
refers in his Letter to the 
“For He (Christ) 
one, and hath broken down the 


interesting discovery has been recently made 
wall,” to which St. Paul 
Ephesians, where 


middle 
he says, 
, Who hath made both 
middle wall of par- 


is our peace 


tition between us.” 

The raised part of the 
which stood the altars 
the sacred services, 


temple 
and other arrangements for 


at Jerusalem, on 
was reached on all four sides by 
a flight of steps. The middle of the wallof partition 
was at the foot of the steps. It consisted of a mar- 
ble ed, and bearing an in- 
scription in Latin and Greek, forbidding any one not 


screen, beautifully car 
a Jew to pass beyond it from the 
of the Gentiles. 

When the Temple was destroyed by the 
this sereen or partition shared the fate of the rest of 


Romans, 


the building, the fragments of it being seattered far 
amidst the One of these 
fragments has lately been found in Jerusalem, with 


amd wide ruins of the city. 


the inseription still legible upon it, built up in the 
wall of a Mahometan mosque, 

Were it not for the great ignorance and strong 
prejudices of the Turks, whe now hold possession of 


















































the Holy City, many such discoveries might doubt- 
less be made, all illustrating and rendering more 


the Bible. 
Roman soldiers did out- 


elear the allusions of the writers of St. 
Paul tells us that what the 
wardly and visibly to the 


eluded the 


marble sereen which ex- 
Gentiles from the temple, Christ did in- 
wardly and spiritually forthe thing 
He abolished the separation between Jew and Gen- 
tile, both one, that He might reconcile 
both to God in one body by the Cross. 


and made 


~~ 
TERRIBLY NEAR DEATH, 

The warning “don’t walk on the railroad track” is 

at alltimes, and yet it is 

No one 

happen when walking alone, and the following fact | 


repeated everywhere and 


often repeated in vain. 


is sadly suggestive to all who trust themselves in 
such a dangerous place: 

A singular and thrilling x incident occurred on the 
eastward-bound passeny train, recently, two miles 
east of Rose Creek, near Winnemucea, Cal. 
train was on a heavy down gerade, going at a high 
rate of speed, making up for lost time, when the en- 
gineer, Nick Cole, thought he saw an obstruction on 
the track, a few y: wis ahead. The locomotive whis- 
tled “down brakes,” the lever was reversed, and ev- 
ery effort possible was made to stop the train, which 
was under tremendous headway. 

As the train approached the spot, the object proved 
to be a human being lying with his body directly 
across the track. The aman (for man it was) was 
alive, fully conscious of his mortal ye ril, but unable 
to move from his position. He had pulled out his 
handkerchief as a signal, however, and was waving 
it with his hand, 

Thanks to the Westinghouse 
means used, the train was brought to a stand-still 
when within a few yards of _ helpless man. The 
man was found to be paralyzed, and was picked up, 
placed on board the train and t: ~ n to Winnemucca, 
where he was provided for at the hospital. 

He states that while walking along the track he 
fell down, completely paralyzed in his limbs and 
body, and could not move himself an inch. When 
he saw the train coming he expected to be erushed 
to death, and his feelings were too horrible to ex- 
press. He screamed, threw his hands up frantically, 
and waved his handkerchief 





brakes, and other 


> 
A WICKED 

Practical jokes are cruel and often wicked. The 
New York Mail tells of an American student in Mu- 
nich, who ina drunken freak made a poor cripple 
bankrupt and insane: 

Six years ago a drunken 
dered five or six hundred dollars’ 
from a poor cripple in Munich. They were to be 
highly finished, and to be ready one week before 
Christmas. The cripple, overjoyed at such a large 
order, borrowed money with Which to —_ ma- 
terials, and worked day and night to have the toys 
ready at the appointed time. Christmas came, and 


JOKE, 


worth of toys 


| answer in 
| would be quite too extravagant for all parties, both | 


! tise, in the 


}a female, weighing three thousand five hundred 


altar space or court 


: signified thereby. | 


ean tell what may 


The | 


American student or- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


the student failed to call or send for the goods he | 
had ordered. Weeks and weeks passed and the toys 
were not claimed, and the ¢ ripple had neither name 
or address to start inquiries. The borrowed money 
he was unable to return, and the matter so preyed 
upon his mind, together with the dis: uppointment, 
loss of time and ms aterials (for the toys were not of 
a kind to edify children, and could not be sold), that 
he became insane and is now an idiot. 
tale we extract from a private letter, the writer of 
which asserts that the man who gave the order is 
living in one of our own cities, and is wealthy. 
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A RHINOCEROS FIGHT IN NEW YORK. 
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ase of Canker. 


This little Sewing Machines, buy the Eureka. 


shape possible to insure their giving satisfaction, and the 
Nonotuck Silk Company have succeeded in doing so. | 









COMPANION, 


TaKeE Schenck’s Mandrake 
ith waterbrash. 


C. 31, 1874, 


troubled | 
Com. 


Pills if you are 


VEGETINE has ney most inflexible | 
Com. 

7% = ——s | 

if you wish a silk that will run well on your 
Com. 


er failed to cure the 









LaDIEs, 





EVERY CARE 
ilk 


is taken to place the “Corticelli” Spool | 
and Button Hole Twist before the public in the best 








Showmen in America do not attract their patrons 


by putting down regular battles between four-thou- $5 to $20 ? 1 
20 
Ss 


sand-pound unicorns on their programme. It might | 
Spain, but such entertainments here | 


morally and pecuniarily. One of our huge menag- | 


an exhibition of this kind, ye 


eries came near having 


2 x 
however, in spite of the proprietor. We clip the | (VER $9000 cleared by one Agent retailing Clark’s | 88 $53 ag te A at oO chat 4 7a Baye | 1 5a ye 
followi : lescripti f it from ar 1 | pine i pared) marking C lothing. Agents want- Sak cheuake we aeons working ‘days. We h oa 

wing dese y : an exchange: s. s a : ~ 
ollowing description o mn an exchange }ed. Samples 40 et Co.’s Box | 141, Northampton, Mass. largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 


The other day there was a scene at the Hippodrome, 
New York, which Mr. Barnum neglected to adver- 
1ape of a desperate battle between et 
rhinoceroses, which, had it not been for the success- | 
ful intervention of the keepers, whould have result- 
ed in the death of one of the animals. 








four thousand five hundred pounds, and the other 


— The tight resulted from an attempt of the 
e -o rs to place »the female ina pen with the male. 
T 


the entrance of the pen, and the animal driven from | 
one to the other. The male became furious at this 
intrusion, and, laying aside all gallantry, charged 
furiously upon the object of his wrath, driving her ! 
into one corner of the cage. The female then faced | 
her adversary and fought bravely, and was able to 
defend herself so long as she did not expose her 
flanks to the enemy. 

In her struggles, however, she was thrown cross- 
wise of the pen, when her opponent gored her fear- 
fully in the side with his tusk, actually lifting her 
from the floor. The struggles of the huge animals 
were accompanied with loud roars, the tumult being 
augmented by the affrighted cries of the six hundred 
other animals composing the menagerie. 

The beasts threw their combined weight against the 
bars of the cage, which threatened to break under so 
much strain, The keepers, after a strenuous effort, 
succeeded in placing a barricade between the com- 
batants by throwing whatever was at hand into the 

eage, and thus effectually separating them. The 
door was then thrown open, and the female taken 
from the cage, covered with wounds, which bled co- 
piously, and, after some difficulty, was placed in her 
old quarters, The fight of the rhinoceroses com- 
pletely demoralized the other animals, who threat- 
ened to break from their confinement and add other 
terrors to the scene. 





a 
NARROW WSCAPE, 

Boys seem sometimes to lead charmed lives, and 
to escape dangers which threaten inevitable death. 
A kind Providence shields them from the results 
of their own folly. The West Randolph Herald tells 
a story of a boy’s rashness and marvellous escape. 


It has been the custom of the boys, and a very 
Pa or ge one, too, of sliding down the hill by the 

‘atholie chureh, and across the ¢ rossing at its foot, 
The hill is quite steep, especially just before the 
crossing is reached, and it Is next to impossible to 
stop asled onee under headway until it has passed 
the crossing. “ As the boys were coasting there one 
LS US , one started from the top of the hill, to 
use an expressive word, ‘belly-bump,” and was seen 
flying through the air and down that slippery hill at 
a rate considerably faster than a mile a minute. 
Just before he reached the crossing, the passenger 
train came sweeping round the curve and upon the 
| crossing, the boy not having heard the whistle of the 
engine. It was too late to stop, and certain death | 
seemed possible for the boy; there was but one 
chance in a thousand; that was that he might pass 
under the cars, and he did so in safety. This seems 
almost incredible, but it is true. | 













peat 
A PRETTY MEMORIAL. 


On the eastern shore of the Isle of Wight, in the 
picturesque little village of Shanklin (visited by | 
tourists from the attractions of its clime and cas- ; 

cade), is a very pretty rustic fountain, ornamented 
with a metallic shield, on which is painted, at the 
top,an American eagle, and below, the American 
and English flags ourrounding the following lines, 
written by the poet Longfellow, at the request of 
the villagers, while he was on a visit to Shanklin, in 
the year 1868: 

“QO, traveller, stay thy weary feet; 

Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet; | 
It flows for rich and poor the same ; 

Then go thy way, remembering still | 

The wayside well beneath the hill, | 
The cup of water in his name.” 


| 


snisatasielijpaninainasnsete | 


ON THE death of Maj. 
traveller in Africa, the 


Laing, the enterprising | 
Africans took an inventory | 
of his effects with a view to sending them to the} 
| British admiral. They were sorely puzzled to make | 
out the catalogue, and in utter despair, described a] 
couple of tooth- brushes as “Two scrapes made of 
ise hair,’ and set down his spectacles as “two 

| looking-glasses for the nose.” 


PRoF. $8 , of Dickson College, one morning 
found a horse in the recitation-room, The class had 
collected, and with solemn countenances awaited 
the professor. He came in, looked around deliber- 
ately, first upon the horse, and then upon the class, 
and remarked, at the same time twitching his shirt- 
collar, “Ahem, ye’ve got a new classmate, I see. 
I'm glad it’s a horse; there were jackasses enough 
before.” 








| 


AN AMUSING conversation is reported as having | 
occurred between a cockney who lately crossed from 
Canada to Ogdensburg, N. Y., and a hack-driver. | 
The cockney first inquired as to the population and | 
form of government of Ogdensburg. On being in- | 
formed that it was an incorporated city, whose chief | 
executive officer was a Mayor, he inquired.— 

And does the Mayor wear the insignia of office ?”’ | 





| “Insignia! What’s that?” asked the astonished 
hackman. 
“Why, a chain about his neck,” explained the 





cockney. | 


“O, bless you, no!’ responded the other, greatly 
relieved. ‘He's 8 perfectly harmless, and goes about | 
loose.” 


| 
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| Druggists sell it. 
One of the combatants was a large male, weighing | ~ 


will do it. 


} © 
1e cage containing the female was wheeled near | $7 d 


gists. 5leow4t Adapted for the parlor draw ng 
EACH WEE x eee | a 

ents wanted everywhere. Business strictly | ___ PATENT 
ARR Particulars free. Address J. WortH & Co. | ——— — 
St. Louis, Mo. 45—35t room, room, library, verandah, ¢ church, 


O 


\ 
polished with whiting or plate-powder, 


ny, 
for 50 cents. 
140, Rochester, N. 


~ rnational Lessons. 
Sth Street, St. Louis. 


5( 


samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. 
wanted. 
Brockton, Mass. 


20( 


- 


tainments for winter evenin a 
rades, Gs Puzzles, E it *s, Shadows, s D5, ™ 
ete , illustrated. M: tiled to any address, on rec eipt of 50 Lhe hea Se 
ristol cards, FREE 
TAN & CO., 


mos (8x10, 








Com. 
- - —— - | The BEST and CHEAPEsT hair-dressing in the world; it 
er : v ‘ AIR, and is entirely 
er oan at home. Terms Free. Address | — — roneend — vd THE HAIR, and is er irely 
GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 20 ke ree from all irritating matter. 51—r 








—M womer 





CALLING New Year Cards, with name, ‘very 
nobby, only 20 cents by J. B. HusTepD, Nassau, N.Y. 
END 35 CTS. and stamp, and in return I will send 
50 address cards, ne “atly — to any address. Send 
stamp for specimen. Lb. GERRISH, Groton, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted C hromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I 1¢ 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.”"" A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 























will send an assorted 100 of the best selli 
= receipt of $6 50. _ Sen in your orders 0 give usa 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for$l. BOSTON FR 
ANI » CHROMO co. -, 292 Washington St., 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great varicty. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes 





VISITING CARDS in7 tints, 20 cts. 
cts., or 40 Scroll Cards of 7, 20 cts. 
Nassau, Renss. Co., 


Outfit 10 
Sent by J. 
52—tf 


g free of charge 
all 
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Soston, Ma ass, 










Y’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
Use i oy s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


PREVENTIV as hildren that soil the bedding 
can be cured. One bottle of ‘Constitution Water” 
Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 


EAUT 
teeth. 




















concert hall, lecture room, 
side and shipboard. 


sea- 


A variety 


FOLDING 


f folding cane seat chairs for 
theSouth and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house {ur- 
Patentce and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see CompanionPremium List’ 


~ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ tothe young in 2 more attrae- 
| tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
| Ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains heme uges, with 50 full-page en- 
| grav ings. 


ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 

TOILET Soar. Sold everywhere. 

SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with InpExr- | 

CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if | 
f 











Pure, Pleasing, Profita- 





OME AMUSEMENT. a 

ble. Flora, a Flowcr Game. A royal road to Bota- 

thickly strewn with laughter. Try it. Sent postpaid 

— ss FLOWER GAME CO., Lock Box 
52 





















MERICAN SU Got ee HOOL WORKER, E. W. VAILL, 


a Sunday School ‘Teac spre —th Year—In2 
$15 Da ; Club rates low. Speci- 
W. McIntyr :, ’ publisher, No. 4 South 
53 





} 








nen 15 cents. J. 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
Agents 
A. H. FULLER, 
34 





Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. 





DECALC OMANIE “Pictures 25 cts. 12 Fa- 
ber Pencils 25cts. 12 Christmas mottoes 10 ets. 
sox of Decalcomanie with varnish instructions, ete. 

Scrap Book with sample pictures 25 cts. Sent free. 
JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 46m, 


NE MIRTH AND MYSTERY; 3. or, 
g , containing Cha- 


Price, $3 ° For mata address 
H.S. aoobsrk ‘¥ 4 & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
4 Barclay Street, New York. 


SOUAURIDSSS 





























AG nC, 














s wane nails f. Agents wanted; outfit. 20 cents, 
Street, New York. 1 WwW inter ‘Street. Boston, Mass. 36 
ELEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS 25 cts., 100 


t stamp, by Harry Hours Company, No. 1 ? 
48 | 
for $1 50; | 


10 







Beautiful Chro- ils THE Houten ae THIK=$3 50 


6 Card Chromos, 25 cts.; 
2 Red, 


mounted), Ornamental Cards, 






















Blue, Gold or Black. Ss. per dozen. Card Printers, i 
w with Ink, Pad and ¢ , $l. Transfer Pictures, Ld ark EST | AND MAKE 825090 YEARL 
= Embossed P ‘ie tures ts. per package. 32-page | Business original, permanent. Home work. li 
ats r ete., mailed free to all, | for youth. 1 outfit sent on receipt of $1, inc In ng 
Lt co., P wer eels Me. 49—4t | business guide entititle ad “Money, or how to make it.”” Ad- 
NT” 'S ay eat dress G. Warp & C 200, Boston, Mass. 53 
THE CREAT Ladies at Home 
" And Men who have other business, wanted as a; — 
NEY MIE a) cIN Novel plans, pleasant aod Sor ime. AY. sae ¥ 2 
. stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC CO AN ) 
A poctiye ae Meee eel RAM | and 41 Park Place, New York 45—26t 


AND ALL DLSEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


AND URINARY ORGANS 
ALL S 


w. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
pt EASANT THINGS. 


’Tis pleasant when one wants a friend, 
To tind one who your wants will feel; 
Who to your wishes will attend, 
Nor e’er be deaf to your appeal. 
"Tis pleasant when relief has come, 
To think of him who did the deed, 
To give him in our heart a home, 
Who’s helped us in our “time of need.” 
’Tis pleasant when the Boys need Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, lat s complete, 
To take them into Grol 
Corner of Beach and W 





YHE ENCHANTED TEA EST 3 0 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Pr 

and Attractive. A Perfume and diffie ult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards. 
inake any person, Showing them, 1 
erets. They defy detection and cause 
Price 30 cents. P 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
= receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
13 No. 1 Chambers St Street, Ne New York. 48 


The Little Folks 


For 1875. A Chikl’s Paper for every Sunday. Il- 
| lustrated, attractive, and containing Lessons and 
| Golden Texts of the International Series. 


Casket 
These 


veal their 
great 


eurious cards will 
greatest se- 
cumusement, 








‘ashington | Street. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- TerMs—3O cents per year. Specimen copy Free. 
PROVED COMEDONE AND P ae LE REMEDY, the great skin | 


52—2t ADAMS, BLACKMER & cL Yon Pr. Co., Chicago. 
medicine for Pimples, Blae ork leshworms. Obtain 


of your druggist, or of B. c . Rn Rh Y , the noted Skin Doc- “SAMPLE to A LapiEs’ 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York. %e— FREE Chromos. 
o Charges for secgeatae | 


NEEDLE- noms 
REPEIEPPIPA N 
Patents unless successfu 
TO INVENTORS Pamphlet Sree. C. AS 
RPPPAPPARAA 0 Tremont Strect, Boston. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR 1874. 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO WISH TO BE Happy AND | 


MAKE OTHERS So. Sent Free on receipt of one stamp by 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. S2eow st 















CoMBIN ATION 
Send stamp. 


ents. 
with 


LAN & cO., New Bedford, Mass. 


The Best 
Png sey 


Printing Presses. 
8 Size for Cards, La- is $11 


bels, Envelopes, &c 
Business Men do their own Pri 
vertising. Boys and Amate 
fulamusement and money — 
for circular, specimens, etc., tot 
KELSEY 


& CO., ieslien, Com. 
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THE PRETTIEST HOUSEHOLD PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, House hold 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Garden Decorations, &¢ 
The finest Journal of Household Art in America. 

he Young Folks will find in it useful hints on self-improve- 
ment, manners, society, stories, fireside readings 

Ladies will be interested in its designs tor hocesiigi work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. 

lower Lovers will be especially gat with its directions 
about growing flowers and window gardening. ‘Tells all about Bulbs, 
Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations 

Price $150 per year, including three chromos. $1 30 per year, in- 
cluding 0: e chromo. 35 cents on trial three months, including chrome 
Get npa Club. be wae List Free. Agents Wanted. 

Window Gard —A new book superbly illustrated, devote 
ed to culture of plants, ning. and flowers for the Window Garden; has 
250 engravings and 300 pages. Price $1 50. 

Eve 0 oman her own Flower Gardener, by Dail 
Eyebrig a ac (oe new book on flower and out-door gardening for 
LAAiEes, Tice 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household 
Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10 cents. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
46 Beekman, Street, New York City. P.O. Box 2445 
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